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Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


New Council Maisonettes at Edmonton 


Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


‘Phorpres’ common 


and facing 


bricks 


Built for Salford Corporation 
by Direct Works Department 
this recently completed 
scheme comprises 711 
dwellings in nine 10-storey 
blocks, three 11-storey blocks, 
and a single smaller block of 
six shops with maisonettes 
above. The scheme was started 
eighteen months ago. 


MULTI-STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


— in the service of the building industry 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 
Midland District Office: Prudential Building, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3, Telephone Central 4141 


City Engineer 

G. A. McWilliam, 8.sc., A.M.1.C E., 
A.R.1.C.S., M.1.MUN.E, 

Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
Lancs. 


Architects 

Cruickshank & Seward, 

Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 
Manchester 3 


Contractors 

City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 
General Manager : 

Stephen W. Johnson, F.B.0G.s |., 
M.1.MUN.B.M., 

Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 
Lancs. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
BRICK MAKERS 
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South-Western District Office: Royal London Buildings, Baldwin Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St. Paul's House, 20-22 St. Paul's Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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The West Midlands Region* 


1. The region under consideration, 
and within whose limits it is proposed 
a solution be found to the problems 
discussed, extends over the five coun- 
ties of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, Shropshire, and Staf- 
fordshire; parts of south-west Glou- 
cestershire and eastern Monmouth- 
shire; and substantial areas of the 
counties of Breconshire, Radnorshire, 
and Montgomeryshire. 

This region is nearly 100 miles from 
north to south and from east to west, 
and within its limits now live nearly 
5 million people. 

2. At the heart of the region is the 
West Midlands conurbation. As de- 
fined by the Registrar-General, this 
includes the county boroughs of 
Birmingham, Smethwick, Walsall, 


* A policy statement submitted to the Min- 
ister of Housing and Local Government by 
the Executive Committees of the Town and 
Country Planning Association and Midlands 
New Towns Society on 15 September 1961. 


Wolverhampton, West Bromwich, 
and Dudley, and adjoining county 
districts in the three counties of Staf- 
fordshire, Warwickshire, and Wor- 
cestershire. In an area which covers 
only 5 per cent of the land surface of 
the region live nearly 50 per cent of 
the region’s population. 

Just outside the conurbation, both 
in and immediately beyond the green 
belt surrounding it, are several places 
which are functionally connected 
with it. The economic life of Red- 
ditch, Bromsgrove, and Tamworth, 
for example, is closely bound up with 
that of the conurbation proper, whose 
centre draws employees from these 
places and others even farther afield. 


The Green Belt 

3. Around the conurbation is the 
West Midlands green belt, still in 
process of legal definition. Though it 
is on average about eight miles wide, 
in places it is extremely narrow, and 
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close scrutiny of all proposals for de- 
velopment within it will be needed 
to prevent erosion by the speculator. 

4. To the east of the conurbation 
are several towns, some of substantial 
size, enjoying a high level of pros- 
perity and where in consequence de- 
velopment pressures are strong. The 
areas to the west of the conurbation, 
however, are much less closely settled, 
the towns are fewer, populations are 
smaller, and economic activity gene- 
rates fewer development pressures. 

On the western fringes of the region 
are several towns, particularly those 
in the Welsh border counties, badly in 
need of economic strengthening. To 
the south-west the completion of the 
Ross motorway has suddenly widened 
the area capable of sharing in the 
conurbation’s prosperity to include 
districts in need of economic improve- 
ment such as the Forest of Dean and 
eastern Monmouthshire. 


The Trends at Work 


5. Between 1951 and 1961 the 
population of England and Wales in- 
creased by 5-3 per cent, and that of 
the West Midlands conurbation by 
4°8 per cent. In growing at a rate 
comparable with the national average 
the West Midlands conurbation was 
unique in that the population of every 
other conurbation was static in total 
or actually fell. Yet in this period 
some 80,000 people moved out from 
Birmingham and another 40,000 
from other crowded parts of the con- 
urbation, notably Wolverhampton 
and Smethwick. 

Within the conurbation, the outer 
districts, such as Aldridge, Solihull, 
and Tettenhall, and the districts in 
and just beyond the green belt, seem 
to have absorbed almost all the migra- 
tion from Birmingham and the other 
crowded centres. Many of these outer 
districts are now very close to their 
population limits as proposed for 1971 
in the county development plans. 
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The 1961 census population of the 
conurbation was just over 24 million, 
Through natural increase alone—the 
excess of births over deaths—a popu- 
lation this size can now expect to 
grow by about 300,000 by 1981. This 
is one measure of the number of 
people for whom provision must be 
made beyond the green belt by 1981, 

6. While the administrative coun- 
ties of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
and Staffordshire markedly increased 
their populations in the last ten years, 
Shropshire and Herefordshire grew 
at less than the national rate. Some 
of the Welsh border counties actually 
declined in population as a result of 
emigration, mainly of young people, 
and a consequent excess of deaths 
over births. 

7. The high rate of population in- 
crease in the area of the conurbation 
is directly attributable to economic 
and employment growth. Between 
1955 and 1960, the insured popula- 
tion of the conurbation grew by 
61,000, a rate of growth substantially 
higher than in the rest of the country. 
It is service and office employment 
which is growing fastest, and office 
buildings under construction and 
planning permissions outstanding 
seem certain to add about 40,000 
office jobs in Birmingham alone in the 
next ten years or so. 

8. Throughout the last decade there 
has been a chronic shortage of labour 
in the conurbation. Save for a few 
brief periods of recession in the motor- 
car industry, unemployment has not 
been significantly above 1 per cent for 
several years. The number of vacan- 
cies constantly exceeds the number of 
registered unemployed, and a great 
many of the jobs are therefore filled 
by immigrants to the conurbation. 

g. Large areas of the inner parts of 
the conurbation are blighted with ex- 
tensive slums, obsolete housing and 
ramshackle industrial and commer- 
cial buildings. In Birmingham alone, 
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42,000 dwellings remain to be cleared 
of the 50,000 classified as slums in 
1955. But only about 1,000 a year are 
actually being cleared, while a further 
4,000 become obsolete. If tolerably 
decent standards are to be achieved 
in the next twenty years, Birmingham 
must clear about 120,000 outworn 
houses. At the undesirably high den- 
sities now adopted by the city, some 
76,000 families could be rehoused in 
redevelopment areas. This figure 
ought to be smaller but in any case 
there will be a minimum “overspill”’ 
from these areas of about 44,000 
families. 

The creation of additional house- 
holds through changing age-struc- 
ture will produce a demand for about 
another 100,000 dwellings in the 
twenty-year period. Finally, there is 
the need for something like 50,000 
dwellings to relieve present severe 
overcrowding. 

All this points to a demand for 
about 200,000 dwellings in addition to 
those to be built in redevelopment 
areas at very high densities. Perhaps 
100,000 of these might somehow be 
built within the area surrounded by 
the green belt by developing the few 
vacant sites and stepping up densities 
in certain lightly developed areas. 
But this figure is an optimistic maxi- 
mum and, taking some account of the 
needs of the rest of the conurbation, 
the net provision which must be made be- 
yond the green belt is an absolute minimum 
of 100,000 dwellings by 1981. 


The Problem Summarized 


10. The central problem of this 
region is how to reduce the serious 
and worsening congestion of popula- 
tion, employment, and traffic in the 
older parts of the conurbation; to 
carry out an immense programme of 
slum clearance and redevelopment to 
decent and efficient standards; to 
absorb the great development pres- 
sures generated by economic expan- 
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sion and population increase; and to 
prevent the further growth of the 
conurbation into the surrounding 
countryside. A great deal of reloca- 
tion and redistribution of population 
and industry can take place within 
the area surrounded by, but without 
encroaching on, the green belt. This 
has slowly been going on as part of 
the process of redevelopment and 
implementation of the development 
plans. The conclusion is inescapable, 
however, that it ts urgently necessary 
now to plan the location beyond the green 
belt and provision over the next twenty 


years of homes, workplaces, schools, shops, 


and all the related requirements of modern 
life for over 300,000* people from the 
West Midlands conurbation. 

We cannot too strongly stress that 
we regard outward movement on this 
scale as inevitable. If adequate pro- 
vision is not quickly made in suitably 
placed new towns and town expan- 
sion schemes to meet these enormous 
development demands, pressures for 
further growth of the conurbation 
and on places in the green belt, and 
just beyond will become irresistible. 
Delay in making suitable provision 
in carefully planned and balanced 
schemes will also mean further delay 
in the urgent task of redeveloping the 
older centres to far better standards 
for the 2} million or so people who 
will still be living and working in the 
conurbation at the end of the twenty- 
year period. 

No less severe a problem for the 
places concerned is the continued 
economic decline, or at best stagna- 
tion, of villages, towns, and entire 
counties in the western parts of the 
region, and the need to draw people 
and jobs to them in substantial num- 
bers. 

*The Local Government Commission 
estimate the overspill problem of the conur- 
bation to be “something like 400,000 people 
during the next twenty years’’. (Report No. 1 
of the Local Government Commission, 


May 1961. HMSO 153s.) 
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Aerofilm 


Birmingham from the air. 


Policy Since 1947 

11. The Abercrombie-Jackson plan 
for the West Midlands, prepared at 
the request of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, was publish- 
ed in 1947. This plan contained a 
close analysis of the region’s prob- 
lems as they then existed, and the re- 
distribution of population and other 
major policies which it proposed have 
formed the basis of the constituent 
county and county borough develop- 
ment plans. To some extent the de- 
sired redistribution of population has 
been brought about, notably through 
development schemes in Stafford- 
shire. However the unexpectedly 
large growth of population and em- 
ployment in the conurbation has out- 


distanced the proposals of the Aber- 
crombie-Jackson plan, parts of which 
have not in any case been imple- 
mented. 


The Policy Now Proposed 


12. The solution to the problems 
set out must, we are convinced, be 
sought within the wider region de- 
scribed in paragraph 1. This regionis, 
in the first place, large enough to ab- 
sorb a substantial amount of popula- 
tion and employment growth in such 
a way as to ensure the continued 
preservation of a satisfactory green 
belt as well as the conservation of 
large areas of scenic beauty, recrea- 
tional attraction, and high agricul- 
tural value. Secondly, it combines 
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within its limits the problems of ex- 
cessive concentration and overgrowth 
at the one extreme and _ under- 
population and decline at the other. 
Consequently, the development pro- 
posals which follow aim at a common 
solution to these separate problems. 

13. The broad purpose of these 
proposals is to secure a much better 
distribution and balance of popula- 
tion, economic activity, and social 
facilities within the region, to the 
common benefit of all its parts. We 
consider a policy of the kind we pro- 
pose to be by far the best means of 
holding the green belt, enabling 
faster slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment within the conurbation, restor- 
ing vitality to areas which sorely need 
it, and securing a marked improve- 
ment in living and working conditions 
for people and industry throughout 
the region. 


The Movement of Industry 


14. Without a redistribution of in- 
dustrial activity within the region a 
programme of population redistribu- 
tion is impossible. It is therefore 
essential to guide new employment 
growth to the areas we propose for 
development. An industrial bureau, 
supervised by a joint technical com- 
mittee, has been set up by Bir- 
mingham and the three counties 
of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Worcestershire, and a determined 
policy is being followed of promoting 
the movement of industries from the 
conurbation to towns where they can 
operate more efficiently and expand 
more quickly. This policy has met 
with a measure of success, but is being 
hampered now by the emphasis given 
by the Board of Trade to areas of high 
unemployment in the granting of 
Industrial Development Certificates. 

15. By “movement” is not neces- 
sarily implied the transfer of a fac- 
tory’s entire machinery and equip- 
ment to a new location. This need 
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occur only where its existing site is re- 
quired for another purpose in a de- 
velopment scheme. More frequently 
a firm will move by opening a branch 
factory elsewhere, in new or bought- 
up premises, instead of expanding on 
its existing site in the conurbation. 
Movement will also take place when 
new firms build factories outside the 
conurbation while firms within it, in 
the same or in another industry, 
close down. We envisage redistribu- 
tion occurring by any and perhaps all 
of these three processes. In particular, 
the region’s facilities and skills are 
encouraging the formation of quite 
new firms, and these should be guided 
to the reception districts, either to re- 
cruit labour locally if there is a pool of 
unemployed, or to recruit it from the 
conurbation through an industrial 
selection scheme. 

Whatever the process, there are 
often economic disadvantages in 
moving more than a certain distance 
from the original market, sources of 
supplies, skilled and experienced 
labour, and centre of management. 
These disadvantages consist mainly 
in the additional costs of transport and 
communication and shortage of skill- 
ed labour. The linkage may be broken 
that is normally built up in a local- 
ization of industry or industries, es- 
pecially between small factories each 
specializing in some process or ser- 
vice. On the other hand, there are 
advantages in a new factory layout 
on relatively cheap land fitted to 
modern conditions in freedom from 
the congestion of roads within the 
conurbation, and in a local supply of 
unskilled labour—provided that the 
town to which the move is made has 
sufficient labour available. 

Whether disadvantages outweigh 
advantages depends on the actual dis- 
tance moved. Probably any distance 
up to forty miles, or, if communica- 
tions are good (for example, along a 
railway or a motorway), up to sixty 
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miles, still allows the management in 
the course of an afternoon to reach 
branch factories or to supervise the 
transitional period of rebuilding the 
main works, and also to keep in touch 
with the original market and sources 
of supply. Skilled and experienced 
employees are more willing to move 
homes to places from which visits to 
old friends and to relatives left behind 
are not too difficult (particularly as 
many skilled workers now have cars). 

We conclude, therefore, that mov- 
ing up to a distance of forty or fifty 
miles is on balance economically 
feasible for many industries. But some 
industries cannot economically be 
moved, while others can probably be 
moved farther. Some indeed may 
gain by moving into another indus- 
trial orbit, for instance nearer Mer- 
seyside or South Wales. Some towns 
in the region appear to have sur- 
plus labour (e.g. Malvern), others an 
acute shortage. In the one case, in- 
dustry should move in without cor- 
responding increase in population; 
in the other, population should move 
in without a corresponding increase 
in industrial jobs. 


The Green Belt Policy 


16. We urge that nothing would be 
gained and a great deal lost if at some 
future date the Minister changed his 
present policy and permitted incur- 
sions into the green belt. Enough 
“white land” already exists to meet 
the housing needs of present popula- 
tions of green-belt settlements, pro- 
vided that our suggested programme 
of dispersal and development schemes 
is carried out in full. The total popu- 
lation of settlements within the green 
belt has been increasing, mostly due 
to immigration, at about six times the 
national rate. In view of this, we feel 
that the greatest strictness is necessary 
to prevent further dormitory build- 
ing. There is some evidence that the 
needs of agriculture and the original 
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inhabitants are not being fully met 
because they cannot compete with 
the prices speculative developers are 
able to obtain from newcomers, 
These developers are now running 
out of sites, and are paying inflated 
prices for land at present earmarked 
for agricultural use and defined as 
part of the green belt, no doubt in the 
hope of the Minister changing his 
mind. In our view, the Minister 
should now state unequivocally that 
he does not intend to release this land, 
and thus stop this kind of speculation. 
This may drive up the price of the re- 
maining few acres to still greater 
heights—but the solution will have to 
be found farther afield. 


Proposals for Redistribution 


17. As we have said, the location 
and provision of homes, workplaces, 
and other facilities for over 300,000 
people need to be planned. We pro- 
pose that redistribution of people and 
employment on this scale be effected 
concurrently by: building new towns; 
expanding existing towns; and the 
carrying out of “‘special development 
schemes’’. 

18. New towns are an essential part 
of the solution to the problem of the 
region because smaller extensions 
under the Town Development Act 
will be insufficient to cope with the 
enormous overspill problem; be- 
cause many small firms will need to 
lease standard buildings which can 
best be provided by development cor- 
porations ; and because new towns are 
needed as new regional centres. 

A number of considerations must 
influence the selection of sites for new 
towns in the region. In the first place, 
it appears necessary that they be far 
enough from the conurbation to dis- 
courage daily travel back to work 
there, whether by private transport or 
in buses provided by firms apparently 
willing to carry employees consider- 
able distances. Because pressures for 
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TOWN DEVELOPMENT IN STAFFORDSHIRE 





Gayroma, Wolverhampton 

Town Development Act schemes in Staffordshire have provided 5,000 houses and a con- 

siderable movement of industry. These photographs show development at Wednesfield. 

Above: Ashmore Park Housing Estate Neighbourhood Centre. The estate will ultimately 

contain 3,100 dwellings. The development shown here is of eleven shops, nineteen maisonettes 
and garages. Below : Housing at Ashmore Park built in 1956-7. 

Derek Johnson 


« 
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growth and coalescence are already 
strong, it would be unwise to site new 
towns close to urban concentrations 
on the London-Liverpool axis, and 
especially to the east or south-east of 
Birmingham. It is desirable, too, that 
a new town should benefit its sur- 
rounding districts by, for example, 
restoring vitality to an area otherwise 
neglected or declining; and in such 
places, land values are less of a prob- 
lem than in more buoyant ones. Fin- 
ally, a new town should not, if it is at 
all possible to avoid this, be built on 
exceptionally fertile land. 

Several other considerations sug- 
gest themselves, not the least being 
that the areas selected should initially 
have satisfactory regional communi- 
cations and be capable of attracting 
industry and people from the earliest 
stages of development. 


Two New Towns 


We recommend that two new towns 
be immediately designated in the re- 
gion and suggest that these be at Daw- 
ley, in Shropshire, and in the Woof- 
ferton—Orleton area on the Shrop- 
shire—Herefordshire border. We are 
hopeful that the investigation of the 
Dawley site now being carried out for 
the Government by Mr Shephard 
Fidler, Birmingham’s city architect, 
will lead to its early designation. The 
Woofferton—Orleton area is one in 
which population has fallen mar- 
kedly in the last ten years. This area 
merits close and early investigation 
but we are confident that, given the 
will to succeed, an effective new town 
and regional centre could be built 
here. 

In each case we recommend an ini- 
tial population expansion of 50,000. 

An additional area is that of the 
vicinity of the Royal Ordnance fac- 
tory site at Swynnerton in Stafford- 
shire. This has many merits, not the 
least being the existence of a fully ser- 
viced industrial estate already irre- 
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trievably lost to agriculture. It is also 
attractive to industrialists because it 
is on the London—Lancashire motor. 
way, while the creation of employ. 
ment opportunities there might di- 
rectly assist with the reduction of un. 
employment in Potteries towns just a 
few miles to the north. On the other 
hand, the site is very close to the 
Potteries, the motorway bisects the 
area considered for development, and 
its very attractions might militate 
against the successful development of 
new towns away from the main 
London-Lancashire urban axis. 


Town Development Schemes 


19. Except in the case of the Staf- 
fordshire schemes, which have al- 
ready resulted in the provision of 
over 5,000 houses and a considerable 
movement of industry, relatively little 
development has resulted from ne- 
gotiations and agreements under the 
Town Development Act, 1952. The 
reasons for this failure are partly due 
to weaknesses in the terms and ad- 
ministration of the Act and our re- 
commendations for improvements 
in this respect—which have already 
been sent to the Government—are 
summarized later. We also want to 
stress strongly that a greater willing- 
ness to implement the Act by more o! 
the planning authorities concerned is 
necessary. 

In anticipation of these improve- 
ments being effected, we suggest be- 
low a number of towns meriting con- 
sideration for town expansion schemes 
under the Act. Again, certain con- 
siderations must influence the selec: 
tion. For instance, it appears essential 
that an existing minimum of about 
5,000 population is required to ensure 
the presence of adequate servicesas4 
base for further growth, and to en: 
able industrial firms to operate effi 
ciently without having to monopo- 
lize the local labour supply. Build- 
ing on outstandingly fertile land 
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should be avoided, and no town 
should be expanded which is within 
the West Midlands green belt. The 
expansion of towns adjoining or close 
to the outer edge of the green belt 
would need to be carefully planned to 
ensure that development takes place 
away from the conurbation, not to- 
wards it. Finally, whether expansion 
proceeds, and its extent, must depend 
on the local authorities of the area 
concerned, especially the district 
council. 

The following are suggested as satis- 
fying the criteria outlined and as con- 
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sequently meriting consideration. The 
list is not intended to be exhaustive 
and no doubt several other towns 
could and should be included. How- 
ever, not all the towns listed may want 
to expand or be found on closer ex- 
amination to be suitable for expan- 
sion. What we suggest is a twenty-year 
programme of town-expansion schemes 
under the Town Development Act to 
accommodate about 150,000 people and 
their related employment. We would 
favour some quite substantial town 
expansions rather than reliance on a 
large number of small ones. 


1961 Census 


County Town population 
Hereford Hereford MB 40,431 
Leominster MB 6,403 
Ross-on-Wye UD 5,643 
Shropshire Bridgnorth MB 75552 
Ludlow MB 6,774 
Oswestry. MB 11,193 
Shrewsbury MB 49,726 
Wenlock MB 14,929 
Wellington UD 13,630 
Staffordshire Burton CB 50,766 
Foe apie adie Already included 
Tamworth MB 13,555 | ee is 
Uttoneter UD 8.168 ) OVverspill schemes. 
Warwickshire Leamington MB 43,236 
Nuneaton MB ‘ 56,598 
Rugby MB 51,651 
Worcestershire Worcester CB 65,865 
Droitwich MB 7,995 


NOTE: (1) We welcome in principle 
the Government’s recent decision 
to encourage town-development 
schemes, particularly that proposed 
for Worcester. It appears that the 
Government envisage a maximum 
expansion of population of about 
30,000 at Worcester, 25,000 at Red- 
ditth, and 20,000 at Daventry. 
Redditch was not included in our list 
because it is close to the conurbation 
and we think that in any case the 
maximum development now being 
considered would be too large. 
Daventry was omitted because, while 
apparently quite suitable for expan- 


sion, it lies just outside the region with 
which we are concerned and, in 
addition, is on the London-Liverpool 
axis. 

(2) If Dawley is developed as a new 
town it might be undesirable to ex- 
pand Wellington and Wenlock under 
the Town Development Act at the 
same time. Similar considerations 
apply to Ludlow and Leominster if a 
new town is sited in the Woofferton 
area. 

(3) This list does not preclude the 
possibility and desirability of effec- 
tive agreements under the Town De- 
velopment Act with authorities out- 
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side the region. For example, the 
agreement between Birmingham and 
Weston-super-Mare is making good 
progress and there are towns in the 
Isle of Ely and Lincolnshire which are 
interested in receiving people and 
firms from the West Midlands. 


“Special Development Schemes” 


20. Given two new towns accom- 
modating 100,000 people in total, 
and town expansion schemes accom- 
modating about 150,000, provision 
would need to be made for a further 
50,000 to 70,000 or so people. To this 
end, we recommend below a number 
of “‘special development schemes’’, 
each of which merits considerable 
further detailed investigation by the 
Government and local planning au- 
thorities. 

(1) The Coleford—Cinderford—Lydney 
region (Forest of Dean and eastern 
Monmouthshire) requires special 
treatment, possibly in the form of a 
number ofsmaller expansion schemes. 

(2) Three areas in eastern Mid-Wales, 
which have already been suggested 
for development by the Mid-Wales 
Industrial Development Association 
and which are reasonably accessible 
by road from the conurbation, might 
be integrated in a wider regional 
plan. There are in these areas a num- 
ber of small towns (1,000 to 6,000 in- 
habitants) which could not be de- 
veloped separately but might form 
part ofa larger scheme. 

The areas are: the Upper Severn 
Valley in Montgomeryshire; the 
Radnorshire—Shropshire border ; and 
the north Breconshire-south Rad- 
norshire area. 

(3) Further possible schemes of ex- 
pansion might be carried out in the 
north Staffordshire—north Shropshire 
area, jointly with the Stoke-on-Trent 
and Lancashire conurbations, and 
including such places as Leek, Aud- 
lem, Market Drayton, and Whit- 
church. 
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The Machinery of Development 
a1. (1) The new towns would le 

built by development corporations 

under the New Towns Act, 1946. 

(2) Town expansion schemes woul 
normally best be handled under the 
Town Development Act, 1952. The 
Act’s terms and administration 
should, however, be amended to give 
greater Government financial assis. 
tance for the provision of essential ser. 
vices and to enable the authority 
“bridge the gap” in the early year 
when expenditure on the provision o/ 
industrialareasand central redevelop. 
ment could mean a heavy rate bur 


den. More particularly, the Govern. | 





ment should if possible meet 75 per | 


cent of the deficit incurred in any 
year by the receiving district in in- 
stalling essential services and buying 


and developing industrial land. This | 


‘“‘pump-priming”’ assistance on @ 
sliding scale in the early and unre. 
munerative years would be a mucl 
stronger inducement than is the Ac 
in its present form to local authoritie 
considering expansion. 

County councils should also be en- 
couraged to assist reception author: 
ties financially and with technical aid 
in the manner that Staffordshire 
County Council has done. Some of the 
county councils in this region, how: 
ever, are quite without the resource 
to assist the expansion of their con- 
stituent districts. The Governmen! 
must then fill this gap. 

The local authorities should be en- 
couraged and enabled to acquire al 
the land necessary to the satisfactor 
completion of the scheme, including 
that needed for the private housing 
and other development which it # 
hoped will be attracted on a substat- 
tial scale. Such acquisition would er- 
sure that the land could be mate 
available to developers as they needet 
it; that the local authority could dis 
pose of the land at a price which fait! 
reflected the increase in value broughi 
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about by its scheme; and that the 
public would not have later to pay a 
high price for the values public action 
had created. 

Finally, we recommend that the 
Act should provide for the establish- 
ment of joint development boards or 
committees by the three participating 
authorities where this is necessary to 
the execution of a substantial town- 
expansion scheme. 

(3) The proposed “‘special development 
schemes’ would be best undertaken 
by a regional development corpora- 
tion similar to that which the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
has proposed for East Anglia. Its 
powers in relation to industrial and 
commercial development, housing 
and public services would have to be 
the same as those of a new town de- 
velopment corporation. They would 
be much more widely deployed, and 
used in any one place only to the ex- 
tent necessary to produce a viable 
scheme which the local authorities 
might then further develop in co- 
operation with private firms. In ad- 
dition to stimulating development 
and redevelopment schemes, the 
corporation would be able to assist 
local authorities with expert technical 
advice. 

Such a corporation would combine 
several of the advantages of private 
and public developers. In its finan- 
cing it would not be subject to the 
strict limitations which inhibit sub- 
stantial local authority expenditure on 
industrial and commercial projects. 
It would be much better placed than 
are the local planning authorities to 
search out firms looking for new loca- 
tions, and to assist them on an 
economic basis with their problems of 
setting up in a new area. Its purpose, 
however, would be to complement 
rather than supersede the efforts of 
local authorities. 

22. If the growth of the conurba- 
tion is to be contained and an effec- 
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tive dispersal programme _ imple- 
mented, it is essential to prevent 
further increase of employment with- 
in the conurbation. This means in the 
first place that a much more deter- 
mined approach is needed to ensure 
that factories vacated by industrial 
firms moving out are not occupied by 
new firms moving into the area. The 
Board of Trade and the planning 
authorities have no powers to prevent 
this, and in any case, the capital that 
the outward moving firm realizes on 
disposal of its old buildings is often 
essential to the financing of its move. 

The only effective course now open 
to the planning authority is for it to 
bid for such premises in the open 
market. On acquisition these can then 
be leased to firms displaced by re- 
development but who cannot move 
out of the city; or to other firms for 
such uses as warehousing where the 
labour requirements are small, or 
even re-zoned for housing. (Occa- 
sionally other public organizations 
can assist, as happened recently in 
Birmingham when, against fierce 
competition, the Post Office paid 
£150,000 for extensive premises for 
use as~a regional service depot but 
which were also suitable for a variety 
of engineering or vehicle production 
purposes, all requiring a large labour 
force.) 

We hesitate to recommend an ex- 
tension of statutory control to secure 
that vacated premises in congested 
centres may only be disposed of to 
firms and for purposes specified by 
the authorities. Short of such a con- 
trol a more effective policy than at 
present may yet be implemented. 
First, firms should be obliged to regis- 
ter with the planning authority their 
intention to vacate and dispose of 
premises, thus at least enabling the 
authority to acquire at market value 
if it wishes to do so. Secondly, and 
because large-scale acquisition at the 
high values generally prevailing is ex- 
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tremely expensive, greater Exchequer 
assistance should be made available 
either by increasing the general 
grant or by more direct means. 

23. We have stressed the import- 
ance of redistributing industrial em- 
ployment in view of the fact that some 
increase in office and service employ- 
ment in the conurbation has to be 
accepted. Nevertheless, an over-con- 
centration of new office employment 
in Birmingham would be a serious 
error. Office buildings under con- 
struction and for which planning per- 
missions have been granted seem cer- 
tain to add about 40,000 office jobs in 
Birmingham in the next ten years or 
so. This tendency is causing concern 
to all the planning authorities in the 
region. It seems likely that some of the 
new Office space will be taken by in- 
dustrial firms in the city transferring 
their sales, design, or accounts de- 
partments to the new blocks and using 
the factory space gained for purely in- 
dustrial purposes. Still more signifi- 
cant is the influx of new commercial 
enterprises. Whilst we recognize that 
many industrial and commercial 
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firms may need a “‘shop window” in 
Birmingham, we consider that large 
parts of their routine operations could 
be undertaken much more suitably in 
less congested places. 

Again we hesitate to recommend 
new controls, not because effective 
measures are not necessary but be- 
cause of the complexity of the ad- 
ministrative problems that such mea- 
sures might create. No doubt, too, the 
withdrawal of planning consents al- 
ready given would result in a heavy 
compensation bill. 





However, we | 


strongly urge the Government to give | 


immediate attention to this problem 
of the fast growth of office employ- 
ment, which on present trends seems 
certain to have an increasingly severe 
and costly impact on the planning 
problems of every large city. 


Regional Planning 


24. The complex problems describ- 
ed in this memorandum need to be 
considered in relation to the region as 
a whole. An entirely new regional 
planning organization seems to be 
impracticable at the present time and 
we do not press the point. It is essen- 
tial, however, that a broad regional 
plan be established to guide develop- 
ment over the next twenty years. 
Previous experience has shown that 
such a plan can only be formulated or 
commissioned by the Ministry, and 
its implementation secured by Minis- 
try co-ordination of the separate 
county and county borough develop- 
ment plans. 

The “joint overspill board” for 
the conurbation recommended by 
the. Local Government Commission 
could serve a most valuable co- 
ordinating function, especially if it 
were given statutory powers to pre- 
cept on its constituent authorities and 
to promote or carry out dispersal 
schemes in the region generally. Ifit 
is to have the development powers we 
consider necessary it would appeat 
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essential that all local planning 
authorities directly concerned with 
preservation of the West Midlands 
green belt be represented on the 
board. The board could then pro- 
perly take over and extend the 
pioneering work of the technical 
committee, to which reference has 
earlier been made. 


Central Government’s Role 


25. Much more positive planning 
is required at Government level. ‘The 
vast problems discussed, covering the 
large region we have defined, merit 
immediate attention within a re- 
gional framework jointly by all the 
ministries concerned—primarily the 


Board of Trade and the Ministries of 


Housing and Local Government, 
Transport, Labour, and Agriculture. 
At present the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s motorways policy seems certain 
(apart from the Ross spur—itself a 
fortunate accident in this respect) to 
stimulate further growth in the al- 
ready over-developed axial belt be- 
tween London and Liverpool. This 
policy is in direct conflict with the 
aim of the Ministry of Housing to 
draw people and jobs away from the 
congested cities, and the Board of 


* 
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Trade’s objective of steering em- 
ployment to areas of decline. Even 
within the Board of Trade, however, 
a policy of building new expanded 
towns is regarded as conflicting with 
the need to attract jobs to areas of 
relatively high unemployment. More 
co-operation by the Board of Trade 
is required if overspill schemes are to 
be successful, because the provision 
of employment in reception areas is 
essential to the creation of reasonably 
self-contained communities. 
Co-ordination of aims at the high- 
est level is urgently necessary so that a 
comprehensive Government policy 
may result. This is the first prerequi- 
site of an effective development pro- 


gramme for the West Midlands 
region. 
Signed: 
For the Town and Country Planning 


Association: 
P. J. O. Setr, Chairman of Executive 
Committee 
WynpbuHAM Tuomas, Director. 
For the Midlands New Towns 
Society : 
P. SARGENT FLORENCE, Chairman of 
Executive Committee 
D. E. C. Everstey, Hon. Secretary. 
September 1961 


* 


LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


The death on Sunday, 10 September, 
of the Rt Hon. Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence, at the age of eighty-nine, deprives 
Britain of a greatly distinguished states- 
man and the planning movement of a 
sincere and generous supporter. 

His part in the women’s suffrage 
movement and his government offices in 
the Treasury and as Secretary of State 
for India are well known, but he was also 
one of the early supporters of Ebenezer 
Howard in the garden city movement, 
and was one of the first subscribers for the 
dividend limited shares in First Garden 
City Limited. He was a member of the 
Garden Cities Association, now the Town 


and Country Planning Association, from 
1909 up to the time of his death and 
attended many of its meetings and func- 
tions. 

He opposed with all his force the aban- 
donment by the Letchworth Company 
of the dividend limit, spoke at meetings 
of the company and at a town meeting 
at Letchworth, and transferred his hold- 
ing to the Letchworth Civic Trust at par 
value. 

He was a very warm-hearted personal- 
ity and endeared himself to the members 
and staff of the TCPA. 

Our sympathy goes to Lady Pethick- 
Lawrence. 
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WEST MIDLANDS CONFERENCE 


A report of the discussion at the joint conference of the Town and 


Country Planning Association and the Midlands New Towns 


Society (held at Birmingham on 5 July 1961). The policy state- 


ment, as revised and submitted to the Minister of Housing and 


Local Government, appears on page 387. 


P. Sargent Florence, chairman of 


I OPENING the discussion Professor 


the Midlands New Towns Society, 
said that he was proud that Birming- 
ham University was taking a lead in 
research into such practical matters 
as populationand employmenttrends, 
housing, and location of industry. 
The policy statement now submitted 
to the conference was in draft only— 
it was not put forward in any dog- 
matic spirit and comments and 
criticisms were invited. 

The problems of the conurbations 
might be summarized as “‘congestion 
within” and “dispersal without’’. 
Where were new houses and factories 
to go? Industry was the key to both, 
since people must live near their 
workplaces. Yet business men had 
little time to think about these mat- 
ters. They needed information on 
such subjects as the types of industries 
which can move; which industries 
have such strong locational ties that 
they should preferably be within 
easy reach of Birmingham; which 
could move farther out; and where 
would be the most suitable locations. 

Progress with overspill housing had 
so far been lamentably slow. Yet 
within the conurbation the restora- 
tion of blighted areas in the Black 
Country, where new houses and fac- 
tories had been built, showed what 
could be done with energy and de- 
termination. 

What was now being suggested 
was: 

1. Two new towns; 


2. The expansion of a number of ex- 
isting towns under the ‘Town De- 
velopment Act; and 

3. Composite schemes for specific 
areas. 


It would be better on the whole if 


such expansion schemes took place to 
the west; south-west, or 
Birmingham rather than still further 
filling up “‘the coffin’, the wedge- 
shaped area of rapid expansion which 
stretches from Blackpool to Brighton. 
True, there was beautiful country to 
the west and south-west but there was 
no reason why new towns and town 
expansions should not enjoy the bene- 
fits of pleasant surroundings, more 
especially as existing settlements in 
parts of such areas were gradually los- 
ing population. Areas of high fertility 
like Evesham should be avoided, as 
should settlements too near to the 
green belt, like Redditch and Kidder- 
minster. 


Regional Body “a Hindrance”? 


The second speaker, Mr R. J. 
Meddings, town clerk of Wolver- 
hampton, like many subsequent 
speakers, began by congratulating 
the TGPA and MNTS on convening 
the conference. While he was in 
general agreement with the policy 
outlined he had two specific criti- 
cisms. He did not see the necessity for 
a regional planning authority, es 
pecially as the Local Government 
Commission had suggested a ‘joint 
overspill board’’. He felt that any such 
body would be a hindrance rather 
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than a help and would weaken the 
responsibility of the local authorities 
in planning matters. 

Mr Meddings also doubted the 
wisdom of making specific suggestions 
for new-town sites and towns suitable 
for expansion in what was meant to 
be a statement of policy, not a plan. 


Needs of Small Towns 


Clr T. H. Ellingham of Isle of Ely 
CC, Clr C. Shaw of Wisbech BC, and 
Mr H. P. Dorey, clerk of Gains- 
borough UDC, felt apprehensive 
about the suggestion that expansion 
should take place mainly to the west 
of Birmingham. They considered 
that there was a danger that small 
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towns in rural areas to the east, which 
would welcome new industry and 
population but which did not happen 
to be within the obvious sphere of in- 
fluence of any particular conurba- 
tion, might be forgotten. Once be- 
yond a twenty to thirty-mile radius 
they saw no reason why there should 
be a limit to the distance that in- 
dustry and people might move. Nor 
did they see any reason why reception 
areas should be linked with specific 
towns; they should be able to attract 
industry from several sources. 

Clr Ellingham said that the Isle of 
Ely was not in “‘the coffin”, and did 
not intend to be, but its position was 
serious. Agriculture was becoming 


The central strip of industrial England which has been called “the coffin’’. 
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highly mechanized and employing 
fewer people with the result that the 
area was losing population. Overspill 
and stagnation of rural areas were 
complementary problems. In a pro- 
gramme as large as that which had 
been outlined the small country 
towns could play a part, with benefit 
both to themselves and to the con- 
gested cities. 

Mr Dorey said that the East Mid- 
lands would welcome new industry 
and more people. He felt that a town 
with a distinct identity, like Gains- 
borough, had more to offer than a 
new town, but there were difficulties 
to be overcome. More land would 
have to be acquired at current high 
costs. Stress had been laid on the im- 
portance of coinciding house com- 
pletions for migrant workers with the 
opening of new factories but this too 
presented difficulties. 

Miss K. S. Woods of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Institute, 
Oxford, also put in a plea for the 
smaller town, which, she said, per- 
haps rightly came at the end of the 
queue. The small town must aim at 
preserving what was best in it, but if 
it was to avoid stagnation it must 
develop, and development usually 
meant new industry. Rural areas 
were often lamentably ignorant about 
industry and the type of industries 
that would best suit their require- 
ments. Miss Woods advocated the 
setting up of preservation and de- 
velopment associations to study these 
matters and to foster local interest. 
Such associations should be small, but 
large enough to include several small 
towns and the county council, their 
members to be local residents, not 
officials. 


Claims of Bigger Towns 


Alderman Cyril Franklin of Here- 
ford City said that he wished to cor- 
rect the impression that Hereford was 
in any way backward in contributing 
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to the solution of the overspill prob. 
lem. On the contrary it was in the 
forefront. During the last ten years 
the city had grown by almost 25, per 
cent, which was the amount suggested 
in the policy statement for the next 
twenty years. None the less, industry 
had grown more rapidly than popula. 
tion with the result that there was 
over-employment, a condition almost 
as difficult to deal with as under. 
employment. It was important that 
workers should move with industry, 


TO 





—— 





The chief limiting factors were hous. | 


ing and the speed with which new 
houses could be erected. 


Mr J. P. Wain, borough surveyor | 


and planning officer, Burton-upon- 
Trent, did not think the possibilities 
of expanding existing towns had been 
sufficiently explored. The “pump 
priming”’ process was easier in an ex- 
isting town and the larger the town 
the easier it was. Burton’s population 
of 50,000 had remained almost static 
for fifty years but there was no reason 
why the town should not absorb up to 
50 per cent more with benefit. It had 
much to offer: its communications by 
road and rail were excellent, money 
was now being spent on services, par- 
ticularly sewerage, which would pro- 
vide greatly increased capacity, and 
additiona’ water supplies could read- 
ily be made available. On the out- 
skirts, a large ordnance factory site 
could become a trading estate with an 
employment capacity of between 
5,000 and 10,000. 

Clr Mrs H. M. Lettice, vice-chair- 
man of the town planning commit: 
tee of the City of Worcester, expressed 
her pleasure that Worcester was in- 
cluded in the list of towns suitable for 
expansion. She said that her council 
had already agreed to receive people 
from Birmingham provided related 
industry came too. Houses would 
have to be provided and a good deal 
of unprofitable expenditure incurred 
in the early years. Greater financial 
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A. Mercer 
Aldridge, on the borders of Staffordshire and Warwickshire, is one o: the towns which is 


rapidly growing under the Town Development Act. The present population is 51,000. New 

industrial estates have been established and about thirty new industries are in production 

and more are being planned and built. The photographs show bungalows at Broadwater in 

an open layout incorporating a junior school and (below) Leighswood Neighbourhood 
Shopping Group. 


A.” Mercer 
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assistance would be needed in the 
early years of development. 

Worcester met all the conditions 
for an expanding town. Limited ex- 
pansion could take place without 
altering the character of the town, 
which had in fact been growing dur- 
ing the last twenty years. It was suffi- 
ciently near to Birmingham to enable 
both people and firms to maintain 
contact. It was in beautiful surround- 
ings and had the physical ability to 
expand. 


New Towns or Town Expansions 


Most speakers thought that expan- 
sions of existing towns should be given 
priority over the creation of new ones. 
Mr Richard Burke, vice-chairman of 
the West Midlands Industrial Devel- 
opment Association, said that mar- 
ket towns could provide the amenities 
—the football teams, the cinemas, and 
the public houses—which were an 
important part of industrial and soc- 
ial life and came only slowly to thenew 
town. Moreover, as several previous 
speakers had pointed out, many mar- 
ket towns would themselves benefit 
from the injection of new industry. 

Mr W. W. Kirk, an industrialist, 
deplored the fact that there were not 
more industrialists present at the con- 
ference as he thought their views 
should be taken into account as well 
as those of the planners. He was faced 
with the prospect of moving out of 
Birmingham in the next five years 
and thought that he would more 
easily find the facilities he required in 
an existing town than in a new town. 


Government Should Pay? 


Clr A. E. Shaw of Birmingham, 
chairman of the town planning com- 
mittee, was also anxious that smaller 
towns should be enlarged but was 
worried about the cost to the citizens 
of Birmingham. Muchofthecostofnew 
towns was borne by Government and 
the same should apply to expansions. 
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The Importance of Industry 

Mr Paul Cadbury, of Bournville 
Village Trust, reiterated Professor 
Sargent Florence’s contention that 
industry was the key to the problem 
of dispersal, since where people work, 
there they will live. 

By way of illustration Mr Cadbury 
told the conference about the experi- 
ence of his own company since the 





war. Faced with the necessity to ex- | 


pand, the company first considered 
Bournville, where there was land 
available, then Summerdale, near 
Fry’s factory. To both of these sug- 
gestions the Board of Trade said no 


and offered a choice of six develop- | 


ment areas. Of these the company 
chose the Wallasey area where they 
now had a factory employing 2,500 
workers which before long would be 
increased to 5,000. By chance this had 
been a right decision. But the factory 
had been followed by motor firms 
also employing large numbers and he 
could well believe that before long 
this too might become a problem area 
with its own overspill needs. His point 
was that chance had determined the 
location of a factory employing 5,000 
people, and that such important mat- 
ters as the location of industry should 
not be left to chance. More research 
was needed into the factors determin- 
ing its proper location. Mr Loasby’s 
paper was a step in the right direction. 
The present time offered great oppor- 
tunities. As a result of bulk handling 
and automation many firms were 
faced with the necessity of redevelop- 
ment. Motorways were _ bringing 
different parts of the country closer 
together. The whole pattern of in- 
dustrial location needed reconsider- 
ing in the light of the new circum: 
stances. 


Mr Riley’s Optimism 

Mr D. W. Riley, County Planning 
Officer of Staffordshire, sounded an 
optimistic note. He said that the 
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regional plan which had been pre- 
pared under the guidance of the 
Ministry between the years 1948 and 
1951 showed that co-operation be- 
tween local planning authorities was 
possible. The view that the proposals 
then made had been frustrated was 
an unduly pessimistic one. A good 
deal had in fact been achieved. 


1, There had been redistribution of 


population within the conurbation 

and derelict land had been re- 

claimed; 

2, There had been infilling and round- 
ing off of settlements in the green 
belt; and 

. Movement beyond the green belt 
was now taking place on quite a 
scale. 

If the green belt was to be held and 
the growth of the conurbation kept 
in check it was essential that there 
should be adequate provision of hous- 
ing land elsewhere. Staffordshire was 
ensuring this, and, indeed, had pro- 
vided a margin. But development 
plans should be reviewed each year. 
There was an overspill need of some 
11,000 per annum for as long as could 
be foreseen and this would give rise to 
great difficulties once present land 
allocations were used up. Stafford- 
shire’s schemes under the Town De- 
velopment Act were perhaps more 
successful than elsewhere but there 
were difficulties, mainly financial 
ones. Interest rates were high and 
more money would have to come from 
somewhere, probably from the Gov- 
ernment. 

There had also been a considerable 
movement of industry into Stafford- 
shire. Industrial estates were going 
well and new ones were being de- 
veloped. It was very desirable that 
local authorities should have specific 
sites to offer. 

Reference had been made to the 
need for research but the local plan- 
ning authorities in their annual re- 
ports and other publications already 
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made a great deal of statistical and 
explanatory information available. 
In this field closer co-operation was 
desirable between the local planning 
authorities and the university. 


Mr Thomas Replies 


In replying to the discussion Mr 
Wyndham Thomas, Director of the 
TCPA, said that he was gratified that 
the conference had been so well at- 
tended and that so much interest had 
been shown. Like Mr Kirk, however, 
he regretted that so few industrialists 
were present in spite of the fact that 
300 invitations had been sent to them. 

He emphasized that the policy 
statement was not weighted in any 
particular direction. New towns and 
town expansions were not alterna- 
tives but complementary proposals. 

It was evident that there was some 
confusion about the financing of these 
two types of development. Industry in 
the new towns was not assisted by 
government grants—on the contrary, 
industrialists paid more than an 
economic rent. Nor, as Councillor 
Shaw feared, would the cost to Bir- 
mingham ratepayers of housing un- 
der the Town Development Act be 
much greater than in the case ofa new 
town. In the former case the cost 
would be £8 per house for ten years, 
in the latter case £4 per house. He 
agreed, however, that the cost of town 
expansion in the early years could be 
very heavy and the results, as the 
LCC had found, very disappointing. 
The Town Development Act needed 
revising and the TCPA had submitted 
proposals to the Government recom- 
mending that it should meet 75 per 
cent of the annual deficit on extend- 
ing services and providing land for 
industry. Nevertheless, the new town 
development corporation did have 
certain advantages not enjoyed by 
Town Development Act methods. It 
provided continuity of structure and 
financing which was not possible with 
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an elected body. In its powers, its 
organization, and its financing it was 
very much better equipped than a 
local authority to undertake rapid 
and large-scale town development. 

Mr Thomas was encouraged that 
so many authorities not only wel- 
comed inclusion in the list of towns 
suitable for expansion but were an- 
xious to expand by more than the 25 
per cent suggested in the policy state- 
ment. 

He agreed with the spokesmen 
of Ely, Wisbech, and Gainsborough 
that it was not necessary to tie every 
town expansion to a particular ex- 
porting authority. Regional confer- 
ences did tend to localize problems 
which were in fact national, but when 
the series was completed the accumu- 
lated information and experience ob- 
tained would be co-ordinated and a 
pattern for the whole country might 
emerge into which towns, which now 
felt themselves to be in a kind of no 
man’s land, might be fitted. 

Mr Meddings had doubted the 
value of regional authorities but if 
anything had emerged from the con- 
ference it was the necessity for a re- 


National Trust Thatch 


With a final trim of a porch roof a 
thatcher completes his excellent work 
on two cottages on the Arlington 
Court estate in North Devon. This 
National Trust property runs to 
3,471 acres and includes three ham- 
lets, eighteen farms, and the largest 
heronry in Devon. It also has, on 
parkland adjacent to the Court itself, 
a herd of Shetland ponies and a flock 
of Jacob’s sheep—two mildly surpris- 
ing oddities for a National Trust 
estate. 

J.D. U. W. 
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gional view, whether or not the re. 
sponsibility for this was undertaken 
by central or local governments. 
Mr Riley and other speakers had 
high-lighted the difficulties of house 
building at current interest rates, 





even with the help of the overspil 
subsidy. These difficulties were real 
enough but one must take a long. | 
term view and carry on with the state | 
of the nation’s economy as it is at any | 
given time in readiness for periods 
when conditions would be easier. 

Mr Riley had said that there was no 
need for panic. This might be true but 
there was certainly cause for great 
concern. Population and jobs in the 
West Midlands would continue to 
grow at a rapid rate if present trends 
continued. Where was this growth to 
take place ? If this problem was to be 
tackled intelligently all the schemes 
suggested were urgently necessary. 


The policy statement would even- | 


tually be submitted to the Govern- 
ment, but first of all careful considera- 
tion would be given by the TCPA and 
MNTS to all the points raised in the 
discussion and the draft statement 
would be revised in the light of them. 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION AND THE 
WEST MIDLANDS CONFERENCE 


Amongst sociologists today there is much talk of ‘‘democratic 
participation’’, but a certain vagueness regarding how it should be 


put into practice. And yet every committee meeting or conference is 
an opportunity for real participation, as opposed to the sort of 
} manipulation by a dominant chairman, secretary, or platform, 
which is, alas, all too common. The author of this article evaluates 


the conference on 5 July organized by the Town and Country 
Planning Association and the Midlands New Towns Society. 


in the principles and practice of 

participation in many fields, such 
as industry, industrial design groups, 
religious bodies, schools, trustees and 
governors, political work, and so 
forth. Sometimes I have had the good 
fortune to be placed in a position 
where practical experimenting has 
been possible. As a result I have come 
to the conclusion that there is a great 
need for some precise ethical code, 
especially for chairmen, secretaries, 
and managers, or some frame of refer- 
ence whereby the relationship be- 
tween themselves and the rest, be- 
tween the “in” and “out”? groups, 
may be assessed and the conduct of a 
meeting evaluated. 


Fe: YEARs I have been interested 


“Ins” and “Outs” 


Space does not permit more than a 
passing reference to the way delegates 
orrepresentatives are appointed, or to 
the facilities at the disposal of ‘‘out- 
groups” to brief and receive reports 
from them, and to discuss proceed- 
ings of the “‘in-groups’”’. These are, 
nevertheless, factors of great impor- 
tance. I assume that, broadly speak- 
ing, the conference was democratic 
and participatory in both these re- 


by ROBERT BEST 


spects, the “in-group” being the 
chairman, secretary, and officers of 
the Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation and of the Midlands New 
Towns Society, and the “out-groups”’ 
the various local authorities and 
bodies which were represented. 


A Participation Index 


Now let us try to evaluate the con- 
ference itself. As an instrument of 
measurement I shall use the following 
series of questions and requirements. 
These form a “participation index” 
which can be applied to any meeting 
or conference. Experience shows that 
if used by several people indepen- 
dently there is often a broad measure 
of agreement as to the marking. 

1. How much thought and preparation 
has taken place before the meeting? How 
much has been done to clarify the issues? 
Do the people attending the meeting come 
to it with minds prepared? 

The papers had obviously been 
carefully prepared. They were about 
the right length and showed clearly 
the main issues. My only suggestion is 
that perhaps, somewhere, there might 
have been a summary of conclusions. 
From the discussion it was clear that 
those attending had come to the 
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meeting with minds informed. On 
No. 1 therefore I would award high 
marks—say 90 per cent. 

2. Are many of the questions and prob- 
lems exercising the central group put before 
the ‘‘out-groups’’ for discussion by and 
with them? Does this take place before 
decisions are made? 

I cannot see how less than 100 per 
cent could be awarded in this require- 
ment. 

3. Are many ideas, questions, or prob- 
lems being submitted to the central group by 
the “‘out-groups”’ ? 

Obviously a great many were. One 
large local authority, while sending 
observers, withheld full participa- 


tion. It would be outside the scope of 


this article to pass judgement one way 
or the other, but the fact that this was 
an isolated instance would indicate 
that any criticism of the conference 
organizers was hardly justified. Many 
ideas, questions, and problems were 
submitted by the “‘out-groups”’ at the 
conference and, on the whole, the 
standard of discussion seemed high. 
Should we say 80 per cent? 

4. Are they (or would they be) wel- 
comed and taken up for consideration by the 
central group? 

My impression was that they were 
welcomed. The platform was the re- 
verse of dominant. The atmosphere 
was friendly and free. go—100 per cent 
marks were earned and I only wish it 
were like that in more organizations. 

5. Is there an absence of suspicion with- 
in the central group that the outer-groups 
may interfere with the work of the central 
group? 

There was no trace of suspicion. I 
would suggest 100 per cent. 

According to my “‘participation 
index”’ hostility and suspicion, being 
something to be expected from “‘out- 
groups’, especially in the early stages, 
do not register. The main responsi- 
bility for removing suspicion lies with 
the central group (e.g. the managers 
in industry or the organizers of a con- 
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ference). If this sort of suspicion is re. 
moved, marks under No. 6, which 
follows, will be high. 

6. Is there free and lively discussion in 
the “‘out-groups’’? Are new ideas, policy oy 
“projects” being canvassed within th 
“‘out-groups’’? Is there “‘lobbying’’, in th 
sense of informal discussion before a formal 
meeting ? 

Here I can only make guesses 
based on (a) what one reads in the 
press and (4) the quality of the con- 
tributions. My impression was that 
high marks could be awarded. It 
is, however, worth mentioning that 
some of the delegates who would like 





to speak were unable to do so because | 
their councils or committees had not | 


had an opportunity to discuss the 
policy proposals beforehand; they 


had therefore not been briefed. Again | 


some of the bodies involved meet only 
every other month and it must be 
difficult, if not impossible, for a cen- 
tral body to produce something far 
enough ahead, and yet be up to date. 
Shall we be conservative and say 80 
per cent? 

7. Is information (not the same thing 
as key questions and problems) being dis- 
seminated by the central group? Is it frank 
and full? 

As a layman I would award full 
marks. 

8. Do outer groups appear to follow it 
with interest and confidence? 

They did. 100 per cent. 

g. Do the meetings appear to be “about 
something that matters”? Do they lead to 
any change, or agreement that existing 
policy ts the best under the circumstances? 

As for the last part, this remains to 
be seen. Obviously the conference 
was important, it was also advisory, 
but sometimes such meetings are 
more effective than official ones. The 
policy document put before the con- 
ference has been completely rewrit- 
ten, incorporating all the substantial 
points raised in the discussion (e.g. 00 
the East Anglian area, on regional 
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planning, etc.), and in the light of 
four further meetings by the “in- 
groups” (i.e. executives) at which 
every written or spoken comment re- 
ceived from participants after the 
conference was discussed, and in 
many cases the suggested new drafts 
were sent to the people concerned for 
further comment. Special steps were 
taken to ascertain views of county 
councils concerned, which resulted in 
large sections being rewritten. 

Let us award 70-80 per cent pro- 
visionally. 

10. Attendance. This was reasonably 
good—of the local authorities invited 
about 70 per cent sent representatives, 
of the firms invited, about 3 per cent 
sent someone. Of the individual 
members of the two sponsoring or- 
ganizations invited, about 15 per cent 
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came. Let us award 50 per cent of 
those who ought to have been there in 
their own, as well as in the wider pub- 
lic, interest. 


The Score 


On leaving the conference | men- 
tioned to a friend that | thought the 
organizers had done pretty well, and 
that, according to my index, go per 
cent could be awarded. If readers will 
try out these questions at other meet- 
ings they will find that scores above 
70 per cent are rare and, unfortu- 
nately, less than 50 per cent is all too 
often earned. I suppose that 100 per 
cent marking may be achieved in 
heaven, though even there some 
peripheral groups in the nether re- 
gions of eternity may not be fully 
integrated. 


Correspondence: Derelict Buildings 


Mr F. A, A. Menzler, Reform Club, 
Pall Mall, London, SW1, writes: 

As you walk north along the 
Cornish cliffs from Padstow on the 
west side of the estuary, a little beyond 
the coastguard station by Hawker’s 
Cove, you come across a perfectly 
ghastly derelict collection of ma- 
chinery, sheds, etc., apparently as- 
sociated with former quarry work- 
ings. Presumably it is nobody’s busi- 
ness to do anything about it, and it is 
all becoming more and more ruinous, 


rusty, and useless with the passage of 


the years. 

Has nobody any power to enforce 
the removal, or to remove, unsightly 
disused industrial installations of this 
type? The answer would seem to be 
“No”, but nowadays “under Plan- 
ning”’ it may be that a company de- 


siring, to set up all this equipment 
would only get permission to do so on 
condition that they made good the de- 
facement of the countryside due to 
their operations, if and when they 
closed down. Even the Coal Board 
restores the countryside ‘in some 
fashion following the abandonment 
of open cast working. 

I know that the War Department 
still offers for our inspection defences 
built on the Scilly Isles during the 
Napoleonic Wars and that you can 
still find extensive remains of that 
department’s training areas used 
during the last war which nobody has 
bothered to remove. It would seem 
that Town and Country Planning, 
even armed with a full-blown Minis- 
try, is a sadly restricted activity if it 
cannot deal with such eyesores. 
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A PSYCHIATRIST ON NEW TOWNS 


There is a danger that talk about the adjustments that are necessary 
when moves are made to new towns may divert attention from 
parallel problems in older residential areas. The Medical Director 
of the Child Guidance Clinic at Crawley discusses the relationship 
between residential accommodation and mental health and the effect 
on parents and children of a move to new housing. 


ATCH PHRASES sometimes give 
ge emphasis to a problem, but 
sometimes they take on a life 
of their own and lead people to con- 
clusions not justified by the original 
context. When the colloquial phrase 
“new town blues” is included in a 
Ministry Report* it is an extra temp- 
tation to concentrate on that one idea 
to the neglect of the remainder of a 
32-page section. 


“Browned Off” About “the Blues” 
Strangely enough, newspaper re- 
porters seeking evidence of “‘new town 
blues” in direct inquiries in Crawley 
among the residents themselves, found 
so little dissatisfaction with social 
conditions that sensational headlines 
stood out in strong contrast to the 
happy stories disclosed in the text. It 
would seem that there is more resent- 
ment at the label than there is evi- 
dence of undue proportions of psy- 
chiatric disturbance amongst people 
who have moved out to new towns. 


Housing and Health 


In spite of these protests, however, 
it is worth while examining seriously 


*Cmd. 1435. Report of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 1960— 
“The malady known as “‘new town blues”’ 
has been greatly exaggerated in some press 
articles, but it undoubtedly exists. Social 
workers and doctors have long recognized it 
as one of the difficulties in building up a new 
community and it is one which perhaps only 
time can overcome.” 


by J. H. KAHN 


first the relationship between resi- | 


dential accommodation and mental 
health and secondly the problems of 
adjustment to the move to new hous- 
ing. Unsatisfactory accommodation, 
wherever it is, can be injurious to 
health, physical or mental. Over. 
crowding in deteriorating domestic 
property adds to the inadequacy of 
sanitary equipment. Some districts 
deteriorate socially and imperil the 
status of the inhabitants as well as 
their physical and mental health; and 
physical, mental, and social factors 
interact. We must not be too senti- 
mental about the community struc- 
ture in old districts, but some districts 
maintain their reputable standing 
with property which is little better 
than that in other districts which have 
become slums. The old localities are 
not uniformly bad. There are areas 
where different families live on separ- 
ate floors of an old house, with access 
to a cold water tap on a landing and 
where a WC is shared by other fami- 
lies on another floor, yet one sees the 
recurring miracle of young boys and 
girls looking bright, clean, and whole- 
some as they come out each day from 
these homes. But people who sur- 
mount these difficulties may be 
among the people who are most an- 
xious to leave the area. Escape from 
such areas may depend upon personal 
effort or it may depend upon the 
accident of satisfying the conditions 
of an allocation scheme. The people 
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left behind in these areas are as much 
worthy of our concern as those who 
are rehoused in new areas and this 
must not be lost sight of. 

New towns have among their in- 
habitants those who have come from 
unsatisfactory accommodation and 
others whose move was merely one of 
convenience. The suggestion has been 
made that the problems associated 
with moving house are added to by 
the special circumstances of the ab- 
sence of ready-made social facilities, 
and even of the absence of buildings 
and natural centres where social con- 
tacts could be built up in a casual 
way. This is true enough, and atten- 
tion must be given to these facilities 
by architects and planners, but com- 
munity structure does not depend 
upon buildings alone. It depends 
upon people, key people, who have 
been termed ‘“‘caretakers of the com- 
munity”. These include ministers of 
religion, doctors, teachers, and the 
various workers in local authority 
social services. They also include the 
man who is known to be able to mend 
an electric fuse in the homes of neigh- 
bours where no one is mechanically 
minded, and the woman who knows 
what fluids to give to a child with a 
temperature. People need some back- 
ground knowledge of what to do in 
the minor crises of life without having 
always to turn to professional help. It 
is this that people miss when they 
move away from the extended family, 
which includes parents, grandparents, 
and other relatives. 


Moving: the Backward Look 


Moving itselfis a crisis in life. Some- 
times, when moving house people are 
able to look forward unreservedly to 
their new life. To others there is, at 
the same time, a backward look to the 
life left behind. We grieve for what we 
lose even when gaining something 
else; and to move away from the dis- 
trict where we spent our youth needs 
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a period of mourning which we can- 
not ignore. The nostalgia for old sur- 
roundings is something that people 
have always known when leaving a 
loved home to travel or live in distant 
places. 


No Justification in “Jollying” 

People have a right to the tempor- 
ary depression which serves a pur- 
pose in adjustment to new situations, 
and we are never justified in “‘jolly- 
ing”’ people out of the feeling of lone- 
liness at the first moment when old 
friends are left behind. The making 
of new friends comes in varying de- 
grees of ease to different people, and 
some people need an outstretched 
hand when they are ready to adjust to 
their new life but are unable to make 
the move. 

Proportionately, it is only a few 
who need professional psychiatric 
help at this stage but when the need 
exists, it would be unjustifiable to 
attempt to deal with the problem 
by false reassurance. The figures of 
psychiatric referrals may be an under- 
estimate of actual needs because psy- 
chiatric facilities may be relatively in 
as short supply in some areas as hous- 
ing is in others. 

Work in a child guidance clinic in 
a new town over a period of eighteen 
months has, in the main, been con- 
cerned with disturbances of exactly 
the same kind as in other areas. Just 
occasionally the background of a 
problem has a special character due to 
the family moving house. Even in 
these cases, few would return to the 
old home. In some cases the problem 
is the serious but temporary one of a 
family being moved before the indus- 
trial firm is ready to operate in its new 
setting. The father then has to travel 
each day to somewhere in the London 
area to work, leaving home perhaps at 
6 a.m. and returning at 8 p.m. During 
his absence, the mother is left with the 
responsibility of the children in a dis- 
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trict still not completed, with roads 
not made up and shops not yet open- 
ed. If even a minor mishap should 
occur, the husband is neither there 
nor accessible to give support. There 
are financial difficulties, too, in the 
home ofa commuter, where travelling 
expenses take much of the income. 


The Deprived Child 


In other cases one has seen prob- 
lems especially affecting children 
born elsewhere and having to make 
adaptations to the new neighbour- 
hood, whereas brothers and sisters 
may have had a more consistent up- 
bringing following their birth in the 
new town. Parents may claim that all 
the children in a family are treated 
alike, but there is a difference in the 
child whose first two years or so of life 
were spent with the parents in lodg- 
ings, or with relatives, and where the 
child had to be either unduly restric- 
ted or unduly indulged in order not 
to be a nuisance to the other occu- 
pants of the house. The restricted 
child or the indulged child are both, 
in fact, deprived—being denied the 
happy normal level of parental atten- 
tion; and it sometimes happens that 
the child’s reaction seems to justify 
the continuation of the barrier that 
develops between parents and child. 

Another problem sometimes is the 
attempt on the part of the parent to 
give the child a kind of background 
that seemed appropriate in another 
area and in a previous generation. It 
is hard sometimes for parents, who 
feel that modern standards are in- 
ferior to those of their childhood, to 
find that additional complications are 
created by difference between their 
aims and the surrounding culture. 

Parents themselves have problems. 
When they first move, there is a feel- 
ing of rootlessness, of not knowing 
anyone—even the shopkeeper is a 
stranger. There is the impact of the 
physical appearance of new streets 
and buildings, some not yet finished, 
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and the pleasant but frightening areas 
of open space. These can be intimi. 
dating at first, but become loved and 
cherished when they are absorbed 
into the new image of home. 


A New Culture 


A new town is for many a new cul- 
ture, a new way of living in house and 
garden, and for this they have had no 
preparation. There may not be even 
any existing inhabitants to set the pat- 
tern of the new way, and people have 
to begin to adapt toa culture that they 
do not yet know and which in some 
senses does not yet exist. What is re- 
markable is the resilience of people 
and the zest for the new life which 
they themselves have helped to shape. 
Is there any wonder that some people 
falter in the process ? 

Having said this, it is only right to 
add that the large majority of parents, 
even when faced with problems in 
themselves or with their children, 
attempt to meet the problems them- 
selves, or to seek appropriate help. 

Fathers and mothers seem united 
in their attempts to deal with family 
problems just as one sees them united 
in their leisure activities. One sees a 
delightful picture each Saturday of 
whole families making a_pleasure- 
outing of their domestic shopping. 
To some this becomes a new focus of 
family life. 

The greatest danger of all is that 
talk of the psychiatric problems of ad- 
justment in new towns may divert our 
attention from parallel problems in 
older residential areas. We can respect 
the old close-knit urban structure but 
we must be sensitive to signs of its 
breakdown in areas where housing 
falls progressively below present-day 
standards. There is a need for new 
housing within old towns and in their 
suburbs, as well as the need for the 
provision of more new towns. Hous- 
ing is still a major community prob- 
lem which is reflected in physical, 
mental, and social health. 
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THE NEW ENVIRONMENTS 


Ina society like ours with a prospect of economic advance and social 
change new settlements will continually be created and old ones 
will be dissolved. The author of this article discusses the movement 
to new locations—central redevelopments, out-county and private 
suburban estates, old town expansions, and new towns. He com- 
ments on the confusion that unfortunately exists, largely as a result 
of the misleading classification, by sociologists, journalists, and 
others, of these different types of development under the one heading 


of “new towns”. 


have until now understood the 

difference between a new town 
and an ‘‘out-county”’ housing estate. 
The result has been that the conclu- 
sions of social and _ socio-medical 
studies of the estates have been given 
blanket application to the new towns. 
This occurred notably with Young 
and Willmott’s slightly based but 
strongly contended criticisms in 
Family and Kinship in East London 
(1957) of the break-up of family 
groups when near middle-aged coup- 
les left their parents and other rela- 
tives in Bethnal Green to go and live 
on an out-county estate twelve miles 
away. It happened again a little later 
when a medical team found a rela- 
tively high incidence of mental dis- 
turbance among women on another 
LCC estate. It was about this time 
that a social scientist used the term 
“new town neurosis” in a public lec- 
ture and won the sought after reward 
—a dozen newspaper headlines. ‘Then 
last year some advance publicity 
given to a re-housing survey at Bristol 
suggested that sociologists and sub- 
editors were now committed beyond 


Fis JOURNALISTS and sociologists 


recall to extending the range of 


modern mythology. Those concerned 
with objectivity told themselves that 
education is a long, slow process. 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


In high summer of this year, tra- 
ditionally ‘‘the silly season’’, the limit 
of patient endurance was reached 
with the reference in the Report of 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government for 1960 to ‘“‘new town 
blues’? without a shred of evidence 
that it exists. 

But on the heels of the Ministry Re- 
port came an unseasonable gust of 
common sense, J. H. Nicholson’s book 
on New Communities in Britain, written 
for the National Council of Social 
Service. The first thing to be grateful 
for in Dr Nicholson’s book is that it 
makes clear the difference between 
new towns, peripheral estates, and 
town expansion projects. Sociologists 
at least will have no excuse for con- 
fusing them in future. Its second im- 
portant lesson is that moving to any 
new environment is an unsettling 
process, and that to a minority of 
housewives it brings a degree of un- 
happiness. When the new area is a 
large, remote, amorphous, and single- 
class council estate, under-provided 
with shops, meeting-places, and bus 
services, the result might be an inci- 
dence of anxiety neuroses up to twice 
the national average. The main causes 
appear to be loneliness and financial 
worry: loneliness because of the 
separation from relatives and friends 
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and the poverty of the social environ- 
ment; and financial worry because 
of excessive hire-purchase commit- 
ments. Similar symptoms appear in 
the other new areas studied by Dr 
Nicholson—central high-density re- 
developmentestates, townexpansions, 
and new towns, and apparently in 
that descending order of incidence. 


The Missing Element 


It is here one sees that, more com- 
prehensive though the book is than 
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Krokodil, Moscow 
*Such a ity—our opulation will only fill the first five rows.’ 
p pop ) 


any other in this field, it is still incom- 
plete. The missing element is the pri- 
vately built housing estate. In the 
last five or six years large numbers of 
these have been built and many 
scores of thousands of families have 
gone to live in them. But they have no 
social development officers, no iden- 
tity as an aspect of housing policy, no 
social objective to fulfil other than 
that of encouraging owner-occupa- 
tion, and no avowed aspirations to 
community status. Would the survey 
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find, as casual observation suggests, 
that there is much loneliness, neu- 
rosis, and financial insecurity here 
too? Certainly the term “‘suburban 
neurosis” is the direct antecedent of 
“new town blues’’, though the former 
was based on the medical studies of 
Dr Taylor and others in the suburbs 
of London just before the war, while 
the latter was based on nothing at 
all. 


Some Generalizations 

From all the recent studies of new 
communities a few important gener- 
alizations may be made. The first is 
that in a society with a history and a 
prospect of economic advance and 
social change new settlements will 
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continually be created and old ones 
dissolved, whether we have town 
planning or not. The second is that 
movement to a new environment 
(even if it is an old town) involves 
adjustments in habits, attitudes, and 
relationships that some women—a 
minority—find it difficult to make. 
The third is that after two or three 
years the responses of even this 
minority are “‘normal’’, an indication 
of human resilience and adaptability. 
Finally, the new towns already pro- 
vide by far the best environment of 
the new settlements studied, and the 
nearer they get to completion the 
more certain their superiority is seen 
to be; and in relation to ‘‘old com- 
munities”’ as well. 


Modern Farms on the Zuider Zee 


With few exceptions farms and 
farm buildings in this country have 
just grown hapharzardly, sometimes 
with disastrous results and occasion- 
ally with charming results. By con- 
trast in the Netherlands where there 
are large areas of land recently re- 
claimed from the Zuider Zee many 
small farms have been built from 
scratch. The house and farm build- 
ings are all modern and built with 
modern materials. 


A novel feature of these farms is the 
‘elastic barn’? which can be seen in 
the background of the photograph. 
These barns have a roof which can be 
raised or lowered according to the 
amount of hay beneath. They are, of 
course, constructed from steel but in 
other parts of the country old Dutch 
farms have similar elastic barns made 
from wood and a movable thatched 
roof, 


J. G. D. SMITH 
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THE NEW TOWN BLUES: 
**BUNK!’’ SAY RESIDENTS 

We reprint this article from the Welwyn and Hatfield Adver- 
tiser, of Friday, 25 August, by permission of the Editor. 


into the jargon of the housing 

authorities—the “new town 
blues’. And a pretty empty phrase it 
is. The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, after blaming the press 
for inventing the word, then uses it 
officially in a report which talks of 
the “lonely and isolated”’ inhabitants 
of new towns. The National Council 
of Social Service, too, has taken up 
the cry in talking of housewives 
who develop a “‘neurosis” in their 
homes. 

This week I went into the heart of 
Welwyn Garden City’s rapidly ex- 
panding community—to Cole Green 
Lane, to the busy, bustling Woodhall 
Shopping Centre, where the sup- 
posed victims of the “new town 
blues” go in their hundreds. 

And there I heard the first broad- 
side against those who say that new- 
town people pine away like abandon- 
ed budgerigars in their lonely houses. 
A trim young housewife, Mrs Eileen 
Jevson, of 35 Meadway, who serves 
hundreds of people a day in a large 
store, summed it all up in one word— 
“rubbish !”’ 

“Tt is a lot of rubbish,” she said. 
‘The people I serve in the shop are 
a happy-go-lucky crowd. It doesn’t 
matter what I say to them, they al- 
ways have a cheeky answer.” 

Matthew Cowing, of 15 Burgundy 
Croft, knew nothing of the “‘blues’’. 
He paused in his cheery conversation 
with friends in the parade to say, “‘I 
can amuse myself here all right—no 
trouble doing that.” 


S: A new phrase has been born 


> 


by MIKE SULLIVAN 


“Best New Town” 

Baker Michael Devine, serving 
bread and cakes from a van at the 
parade, had no doubts about the 
mental health of his customers. Mr 
Devine, who lives at 4 Pinnate Place, 
said: ““This is the best new town there 
is for entertainments and people being 
happy. The people you meet here are 
always cheery. I have visited several 
new towns, but this is the best of the 
lot—people make the best of it.” 

These were the words of the people 
who know what they are talking 
about. They live in the kind of new 
town where, according to the Ministry 
of Housing, people need meeting halls 
to be introduced to each other. Their 
answers were not, perhaps, as elo- 
quent as the words of the gentleman 
who concocted the Ministry report, 
but they were the truth—the opinions 
of people who live and work here. 

Over now to three housewives, 
chatting happily together outside a 
shop. Mrs Elsie Carpenter, of 4 
Gainswood, Mrs Amy Playle, of 50 
Wheatley Road, and Mrs _ Lucy 
Tathan, of 49 Holwell Road, have 
lived in the Garden City for many 
years. They were young when they 
came here, and the Garden City was 
much smaller then. 

“Life is what you make it,” said 
Mrs Playle. “I’m quite happy. I al- 
ways have been.’’ Mrs Carpenter be- 
longs to several organizations, but 
still says ‘‘I’m quite contented here.” 
And Mrs Tathan doesn’t see much 
evidence of those ‘‘blues’’. “‘TI like it 
very much here,”’ she says. 
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Mrs Josephine Hunter, of 21 
Lowerfield, cycled up to the shops 
with her two-year-old daughter 
Tracey on a seat behind her. “We 
live on a brand-new estate,” she said. 
“And we are all quite happy round 
there.” 

The jostling, busy crowd in that 
one shopping centre was something 
the Whitehall pundits should come 
and see. There is not a sign of neu- 
rotic, lonely, unhappy people. ‘There 
were healthy, happy children with 
their neat, well-dressed mothers. 


Brightness, Colour, and Life 

Brightness, colour, and life was 
everywhere. And they had achieved 
that happiness without being herded 
into community centres and clubs 
like lost children. 

Aman who has spent years on wel- 
fare work in the locality put it in these 
words: ‘Since I have been here I 
have had a complete change of heart 
about attitudes to work and recrea- 
tion. 

“T have reached the conclusion 
that it is the ‘joiners’ who are most to 
be pitied. These are the real neurotics 
for whom in the end nothing can 
really be done. It becomes a sort of 
obsession to join anything and every- 
thing. I have found personal relief in 
visiting the homes of a few people I 
have met in my professional capacity 
who have resisted my overtures to 
them to become ‘joiners’.”’ 

Mrs J. Gugan, of 531 Howlands, is 
one who is a member of many 
organizations without qualifying for 
that derisory term ‘‘joiner’’. In her 
neat, tastefully furnished home are a 
dozen examples of the enterprise and 
ingenuity of her family. Her husband 
makes model aircraft. She decorates 
the home, and finds time to make her 
own wines. A member of Hyde As- 
sociation, she doesn’t have much time 
to suffer the “‘blues”’. ‘‘I have a job to 
fit things in,”’ she said. 


Where are these “Blues”? 


In Hatfield, where the youth have 
built their own youth centre, their 
organizer, Mr Bill Salmon, doesn’t 
believe the “blues” story either. 
“There are no new town ‘blues’. 
The young people are helping the new 
entrants to the town. It used to be the 
people who have lived here all their 
lives helping the newcomers, but the 
people welcoming them now were 
newcomers themselves once. ‘The 
youngsters have built their own youth 
club and now they’re building an- 
other. They have plenty to do. Where 
are these ‘blues’ ?” 

Mr F. J. Harris, Community De- 
velopment Officer of the Develop- 
ment Corporation did not mince his 
words. ‘‘I know there are some people 
who do get unhappy, but in these 
towns the percentage is very small.” 

So there it is; Ministry officials, 
take note, the Garden City and the 
new Hatfield are rapidly shaping into 
just what the planners intended. They 
are large communities of people freed 
from the constriction and dirt of Lon- 
don and given a new lease of life in 
healthy new surroundings. ‘They are 
well-balanced human beings, well 
able to look after themselves. And 
sooner or later they will grow tired of 
being told of their maladjustments by 
officials who just do not know what 
they are talking about. 
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The House of the Future 
Many of us have read with de- 
tached appreciation the accounts of 
the building and interior furnishing 
of the house designed by Mr Peter 
Womersley for the Sunday Times. The 
paper is to be congratulated on its in- 
itiative in promoting the design of a 
house which, while clearly beyond 
our present means, does at least look 
as if one would not think of it as obso- 
lete in twenty years’ time, like so 
many other so-called ‘‘modern luxury 
houses”’ one sees advertised. Judging 
by the costs given, a man with his own 
capital of £4,000 (for the deposit and 
the interior furnishing) might be 
granted a mortgage if his income 
were round about £3,000 a year, and 
secure. This excludes 99 per cent of 
the population straightaway, but it 
may well bea standard price a genera- 
tion from now (always provided our 
national product begins to rise again). 
One point should be made quite 
clear. The architect had to design 
something which would have a fairly 
wide appeal amongst the discriminat- 
ing. He could not be accused of pan- 
dering to the vulgar prejudices of the 
totally uninitiated. Yet the house he 
produces for a family of four has 2,000 
square feet, and two storeys. Clearly 
he does not expect, like some of his 
colleagues, that our preferred mode 
of life twenty years from now will be 
vertical. One could think of other de- 
signers who no doubt would have 
crammed the family into less than 
half that space, or on to three or four 
floors, and made much of the bijou 
patio compact garden space, or what- 
ever it is called, rather than face the 
fact that we all like our half-acre 
privacy. 


Down to the Sea in our Rockets 


We are all familiar with the board. 
ing house which is just two minutes 
from the sea front, or a stone’s throw 
from the pier. A fresh variant of this 
phenomenon appeared recently in 
the advertisements of one of our 
oldest-established firms of house 
agents. The property in question was 
said to be in the county of Radnor, 
and forty-five minutes from the sea. 
According to my atlas, the nearest 
point of access to the sea in Radnor- 
shire would be Glasbury-on-Wye, 
from where it is forty-five miles, not 
minutes, if not exactly to a beach, at 
least to the muddy waters of Newport 
harbour. No doubt in the dead of 
night, and given a kindly blind eye 
turned by the police in Abergavenny, 
this distance might be covered, ina 
Jaguar, in forty-five minutes. 

Since in any case very few places in 
the British Isles are more than seventy- 
five miles from the nearest seaside (of 
sorts), and quite half the population 
can reach a beach in under an hour, 
one can only assume that Radnor- 
shire is now considered such a des- 
perately unattractive place that it is 
only redeemed by the prospect of 
frequent escapes to our polluted 
shingle. How odd we are! In any 
case, the agents have it quite wrong. 
After the experiences some of our 
friends had on the Exeter by-pass 
in August, we may assume that a 
suitable advertisement in future will 
read: “‘ten miles to airport, thence 
daily service to Treviso, three hours.” 
Local Initiative and National 
Planning 


I have recently studied the attempts 
of local authorities (especially county 
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councils) to attract fresh develop- 
ment in their area where the essential 
pre-condition for help from the 
Board of Trade (i.e. about 6 per cent 
unemployment) does not exist. The 
mere fact that there are few workless 
may mean nothing except that em- 
ployment opportunities are so bad 
that the school-leaver at once packs 
his bags and seeks work in Coventry 
or Dagenham, and thus escapes the 
registers of the local employment 
exchange. When he does this, he 
ceases to exist for Whitehall. But local 
people anxious about this process may 
well press their authority to promote 
its own development schemes. 

An account of such activity by 
Northumberland County Council 
appeared in The Guardian in August. 
It is clear that the operation is com- 
prehensive enough, for within the 
plan there is provision for Newcastle 
overspill, for the redevelopment of 
much obsolete property on Tyneside 
and in the declining mining areas, as 
well as the provision of attractive sites 
for new industries. The information 
provided by the county council 
should prove tempting to any in- 
dustrialist not completely besotted by 
metro-enteritis. 

It would pay county councils best, 
in advertising their sites, to produce 
very full and frank accounts of the 
sort that will commend themselves 
to hard-headed technical men—the 
only people on whom they will make 
any impression. The beautifully print- 
ed coloured brochures one often sees 
are sometimes too rosy to command 
much attention. It is as well to set out 
information on such matters as water 
supplies, road capacities, effluent dis- 
posal, technical educational facilities, 
etc., listing their shortcomings as well 
as their advantages. The point is that 
if an over-optimistic publication at- 
tracts inquirers who then go away 
again as soon as they have struck the 
first obvious snag, much more harm is 
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done to promotion of new growth 
than by an honest statement of dis- 
advantages from the start. Something 
fairly full is obviously required: but 
for these purposes a set of technical 
data sheets, duplicated and stapled 
into a folder, will do as well as the ex- 
pensive product recommended by the 
publicity consultants. 

For Norihumberland, this sort of 
detailed information is in part pro- 
vided in the publications of the 
North-East Industrial and Develop- 
ment Association. This organization 
has a research committee, chaired 
by Professor G. J. H. Daysh, whose 
periodical reports provide what is re- 
quired at least on the manpower side. 
It would be desirable to extend to 
other subjects. 

In mid-Wales, four counties, each 
with insufficient resources to set to 
work on its own, have combined to 
form an effective propagandist body 
in the Mid-Wales Industrial De- 
velopment Association, based on 
Aberystwyth, which publishes infor- 
mation relating to Cardiganshire, 
Breconshire, Radnorshire, and Mont- 
gomeryshire all containing large areas 
of serious population loss. These are 
typicaldistricts of the kind mentioned 
above—where unemployment does 
not develop because of emigration. 
The association appears to be a well- 
run professional body, and there is 
plenty of scope for its activities. As has 
been suggested in the plans for the 
West Midlands Region published 
elsewhere in this issue, there should 
be fruitful collaboration between 
these counties in search of fresh de- 
velopment, and the congested areas of 
central England. 


Thinking and Doing 

The long vacation, in theory, pro- 
vides the academic with three to four 
months in which he may catch up on 
reading and research neglected in 
term time. In fact, the period is erod- 
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ed by examinations, conferences, the 
demands of the family for a holiday 
with father, the complex procedures 
for selecting the students fortunate 
enough to secure places in October, 
and other chores. 

Since in fact I have not caught up 
on my reading (one never does, of 
course), I can only select a few items 
from the box marked ‘‘Peas, Garden, 
At Tall, 1 Dozen” which contains a 
number of dishes as unlike each other 
as fresh peasand the processed variety. 
The list of fresh publications is indeed 
impressive. The need for facts has now 
been recognized by a variety of pub- 
lic-spirited bodies which sponsor such 
research: would now there were those 
in power who could see the need for 
action! 

In Housing Since the Rent Act,* Pro- 
fessor David Donnison follows up his 
preliminary reports for the Rown- 
tree Trust and presents an unanswer- 
able case for a more adaptable public 
housing policy: size, location, sub- 
sidies, and the relation of local 
authority to privately built housing 
all need to be re-assessed in the light 
of changing family and income struc- 
tures, the migration of industry and 
population, and the new patterns of 
consumer spending and _ property 
owning. The paper should end all 
speculation on the effectiveness or 
otherwise of the Rent Act, and makea 
contribution towards the necessary 
move away from mere considerations 
of housing finance towards the larger 
field of social policy. 

The Northumberland Rural Com- 
munity Council takes the field with a 
study of rural population and em- 
ployment, called South West Northum- 
berland, based on work by W. Mc. 
McKay and M. B. Stagg. Using in- 
dices of social provision familiar since 
H. Bracey’s work on Wiltshire, the 
author’s investigate a corner of the 

* This publication is reviewed on page 
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county which gives concern for the 
usual reasons. (It includes only partof 
the rural district of Bellingham which 
is notorious as being the most thinly 
populated local authority area in 
England and Wales.) This is a very 
realistic document, since it bluntly 
demands that development should be 
concentrated on those villages which 
have a chance of survival. This will be 
bitter medicine for those which are, 
by implication, doomed to almost 
total extinction in the next few de- 
cades. It is a trend which was first 
shown clearly by Saville in his Rural 
Depopulation, and acquiescence would 
be made easier if at least one could 
see signs of something positive being 
done about the villages designated as 
fit for salvage. 

Mr Cullingworth adds to his repu- 
tation as the one sociologist now work- 
ing in Britain who is seriously facing 
the problems of our congested cities 
by investigating the topics arising 
from dispersal rather than telling us 
how much happier we should all be if 
we crowded ourselves into the existing 
urban areas. His report on the Swin- 
don Social Survey in the current 
number of the Sociological Review 
should be read by everyone planning 
for town expansion schemes. 

Lastly, in case anyone is not read- 
ing the reviews, let me urge all plan- 
ners to study closely ew Communities 
in Britain by Dr J. H. Nicholson (if 
only as an antidote to biased press 
reports) and the special supplement 
to Socialist Commentary, The Face 0 
Britain, a policy for town and country 
planning. 
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PROBLEMS AND SUCCESSES OF 
BASILDON NEW TOWN 


Basildon was designated a new town in January 1949, and at that 
time its population was approaching 25,000. Today it is approxi- 
mately 55,000. To arrive at the end of the development corpora- 
tion’s task could take almost as long as the nine or ten years spent 


already on actual building of the town. 


Territorially, approxi- 


mately half the area within the urban fence has been developed. At 
the present time a rough division can be made between the develop- 
ment areas and redevelopment areas, the development being more a 
thing of the past and redevelopment a matter for the present and the 
future. These are indications that the corporation are roughly at the 
half-way mark and it is interesting at this stage to review their 


problems and successes. 


LL NEW towns had their differ- 
A ent initial problems. Basildon’s 
were immense but can be sum- 
med up in a very few words—existing 
sporadic substandard development, 
bad communications, poor drainage, 
and lack of water. The area had one 
advantage which perhaps was not 
recognized at the time the designa- 
tion order was made—that it was well 
suited to become a regional centre. 
Many of these problems will ham- 
per the corporation throughout their 
life. For example, shacks and unmade 
roads, although now disappearing 
fast, will appear in the Basildon 
landscape until the town is finished. 
Indeed, now that the corporation are 
engaged more on redevelopment than 
development, the hindrance becomes 


more acute. An overall problem of 


this kind inevitably creates other 
problems: for instance, the existence 
of shacks and public rights over un- 
made roads in the wrong places leads 
to what appears to be a piecemeal 
policy of building new roads. Perhaps 


by R. CG. C. BONIFACE 


only in Basildon amongst all the new 
towns can one find new roads started 
several years ago and still uncom- 
pleted; and the reason is always the 
same. 

Some of the other initial problems 
still exist but not to the same degree. 
Wher the original ultimate popula- 
tion for Basildon was planned to be 
50,000 people, the corporation were 
reminded that there might be diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient water at 
least until the Hanningfield scheme 
was in operation. When the master 
plan was approved on the basis of a 
population of 80,000 the corporation 
were warned that they must be care- 
ful not to accept any large water- 
using industries for the time being. 
Today the corporation are planning a 
town of 106,000 and many large 
water-using industries have come to 
Basildon already: the county council 
still show concern for water supplies 
in south Essex but the development of 
the town has not been hindered by 
lack of water. The reason may be that 
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all the development so far has been in 
the area of the Southend Waterworks 
Company, who appear to have less 
demand on their half-share of the 
Hanningfield resources than the 
South Essex Company, in whose dis- 
trict there are many towns which 
have expanded rapidly since the war. 


The Price to be Paid 


Having briefly referred to the diffi- 
culties, one should assess in greater 
detail the corporation’s success or 
otherwise in overcoming those diffi- 
culties in building the town. Still 
hampered as they are by some of these 
difficulties, it would be expected that 
Basildon would be developed slower 
than other new towns. This is not the 
case, though it is probably true to say 
that a price has to be paid for the 
maintenance of speed in the face of 
the difficulties encountered. Shack 
clearance obviously is an expensive 
item but it is no longer a serious hin- 
drance, except in individual cases, if 
tackled well in advance of the de- 
velopment proposals. The experience 
of the corporation is that the rede- 
velopment of one of the existing resi- 
dential areas covers a five-year cycle 
and that if they try to reduce that 
period compulsory acquisition, ac- 
companied by loss of some of the old 
residents’ goodwill, would result. 
Compulsory purchase is still used but 
usually only to acquire unknown 
ownerships, of which there are many, 
amongst the plotland and shacks. 


Three Redevelopment Problems 


In Basildon there are three kinds 
of redevelopment problem, and the 
easiest is being tackled first. This is 
found in the areas where all the old 
development is so bad that it must be 
obliterated by the new development. 
Provided sufficient time is allowed 
for land acquisition no disproportion- 
ate difficulty arises. 

The second kind of redevelopment, 
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which will be encountered in Lain. 
don, Pitsea, Vange, and Langdon 
Hills, is more difficult because her 
there are some made roads and some 
dwellings which must remain, and 
the planners’ task here is like a jig-say 
puzzle, with the new fitting into the 
old instead of being superimposed 
upon and obliterating it. In addition, 
there are in these neighbourhoods the 
old shopping areas, which have more 
shops than are required even for the 
ultimate populations proposed, but 
they are in many cases sub-standard 
or in the wrong places or both, and to 
redevelop these shopping areas with- 
out injury to the existing shopkeepers 
is perhaps the corporation’s most diffi- 
cult problem. The processes of acqui- 
sition and re-accommodation must 
proceed slowly if they are to be done 
well and already there is evidence that 
the corporation’s handling of this 
problem will prove to be successful. 

If one visits these neighbourhoods 
now there is very little appearance of 
change at present. One sees shops that 
have been acquired and shut up but 
it will not be for another two or three 
years that positive evidence of rede- 
velopment on the ground will become 
obvious. This is a very difficult period 
for the existing traders because they 
are bound to feel the wind of change 
blowing through their shopping areas. 
However, most of them realize that 
the losses they suffer now should be 
more than compensated for by the 
gains which will result from the re- 
development of the shopping areas 
and the increase of population which 
the corporation will bring when they 
start new housing there. It is impor- 
tant, however, that this transition 
should not take longer than necessary 
and this is one of the many reasons 
why the development of Basildon 
must proceed fast. 


Road and Rail Communications 
Reference was made earlier in this 
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article to the difficulties of communi- 
cation existing in Basildon when the 
town started. At that time, the exist- 
ing population lived mainly in two 
residential areas, the centres of 

avity of which were as much as 
three and a half miles apart, and there 
were no east-west roads connecting 
these two communities. ‘Today that 
link exists and with the development 
of the town centre acting as a magnet 
to draw the two extremities of the 
town together one can see that the 
merger of these two communities 
must succeed and that their separate 
community interests will identify 
themselves with the future of Basil- 
don. 

However, it is not sufficient to cre- 
ate good internal communications 
unless those with areas around are 
also good; and at present Basildon’s 
communications with areas outside 
the designated area are bad. ‘Tanker 
and other industrial traffic from 
Thames-side still traverses the area by 
what is little more than a lane. By 
next year, however, it will be possible 
for through traffic to travel between 
the A.13 London-Southend road, 
which virtually bounds the town on 
the south side, and the A.127 arterial 
road on the north side, and provided 
that this road improvement is con- 
tinued beyond Basildon to by-pass 
Billericay, Stock, Chelmsford, and 


farther north, the disadvantages of 


Basildon so far as road communica- 
tions are concerned will be removed. 

So far as rail facilities are concerned, 
it was perhaps thought at one time 
that Basildon had an advantage in 
having the existing railway stations— 
Laindon to the west, and Pitsea, a ter- 
minus and goods station, to the east— 
but in the negotiations to obtain a 
railway station in Basildon’s town 
centre this has proved to be a disad- 
vantage because although the traders 
of Basildon and others concerned with 
the town argue that the provision of a 
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station is a necessity, it is difficult to 
argue at a time when the British 
Transport Commission are so short of 
money that a third station should be 
provided, and it seems probable that 
Basildon will have to be content for 
the next few years with the improve- 
ment of both stations, which is at pre- 
sent being carried out, and the elec- 
trification of the lines through to 
Southend which is expected next 
year. 


The Town Centre 


Visitors to Basildon have always 
been inclined to praise the variety of 
its housing architecture but to pick 
out as its worst feature its town centre, 
and critics have perhaps too readily 
attributed this to the corporation’s 
policy of allowing private developers 
to build most of the early commercial 
blocks. The result of this policy to the 
observer’s eye was that the develop- 
ment appeared to be sporadic and un- 
connected, but today the critic is be- 
ginning to praise the town centre now 
there is evidence of the separate pieces 
fitting together and the ugly gaps be- 
ing filled up. 

In the next two years there will be 
further rapid change in the appear- 
ance of the town centre. A cinema 
should be added to the other social 
amenities such as the Mecca Dance 
Hall and Bowling Alley; a large office 
block will be built by the corporation ; 
a multi-storey block of flats will be 
occupied and the town square com- 
pleted. The neighbourhoods with 
their higher densities around the 
town centre will be finished, and it is 
hoped that part of the multi-sports 
centre north of the town centre and 
adjacent to it will be in operation 
and a start made on the indoor swim- 
ming pool. Not far away on the south 
side the areas occupied by private 
development and corporation higher- 
income-group housing will be bring- 
ing a mixed community and there can 
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be no doubt that the centre will then 
be throbbing commercially and soci- 
ally. 


The Tasks Ahead 


Although it will be several years 
before the corporation finish their 
task, especially with redevelopment 
imposing a slower tempo on their pro- 
gramme, one can begin to see what 
should be their last task—the return 
of the peripheral shack areas to agri- 
culture—appearing on the horizon. 
At the time the master plan was pre- 
sented, no one seriously believed that 
the corporation would have the op- 
portunity of reconverting to farm 
units the plotland in these outlying 
areas, but in the last few years the 
corporation’s policy of benevolent 
land acquisition has encouraged own- 
ers of properties in these areas to dis- 
pose of their houses and land to the 
corporation, which has made _ the 
agricultural policy a practical propo- 
sition, 
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A Strong Community Spirit 

The success of the town should not 
be assessed merely by the progress of 
the development and redevelopment, 
In the last few years one has seen other 
favourable omens which cannot be 
translated into figures. There is a 
growing confidence amongst the 
population that Basildon will be a 
pleasant town in which to live. Higher 
income groups are now eager to live 
there. Community spirit and a civic 
pride are strong. There is no evidence 
of ‘“‘new town blues’’, and there is less 
juvenile delinquency and boredom 
amongst youth than in many old 
towns. If one walks through the shop- 
ping areas the faces of the shoppers 
are happier than those seen in the 
congested shopping centres of many 


old towns. There is a general air of 


prosperity and well-being and an 
alert interest in the town’s progress, 


Any doubts about the wisdom of 


building a new town on a rural slum 
have been dispelled. 


Sydney's Moving Pavement for Car Parkers 


Sydney’s new moving pavement, 
formally opened in June, is one of the 
longest of its kind in the world. The 
installation consists essentially of 
two rubber-covered endless conveyor 
belts, extending through a 700 foot 
long underground tunnel from the 
rear of the Sydney City Council’s 
Domain car parking station up 55 
feet to an existing subway beneath 
College Street, which leads out into 
Hyde Park. 

Moving at one and a half miles an 
hour, the two 28 inch wide belts can 
carry about 6,000 people an hour, and 
are designed to be reversed as needed 
to carry peak-period rush traffic 
either to or from the parking station. 

In off-peak periods the conveyors 
run in opposite directions for the 
transport of passengers into and out 


of the parking station. Without walk- 
ing along the belts (although they can 
walk if they wish) passengers cover 
the distance of 676 feet between land- 
ing plates in five minutes. 
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USA: PLANNING AND POLITICS 


ing party in the August Town 

AND COUNTRY PLANNING give a 
fair and encouraging picture of the 
state of thought and action in the 
housing and city planning field in the 
US at the moment. As a postscript it 
may be interesting to say something 
about the political conditions within 
which President Kennedy is endea- 
vouring to implement the remarkable 
programme put forward in his ad- 
dress to Congress, and supported by 
the Congress through the passage of 
the new and very liberal Housing Act 
of 1961. 

The new head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Dr Robert 
Weaver, whom the TCPA tourists 
met, and who is expected to be nomi- 
nated by Mr Kennedy as Secretary of 
the proposed Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, with Cabinet 
rank, is considered by advanced 
housers and planners to be a first- 
class choice. He has a wide under- 
standing of the vast urban problem 
confronting the nation, and has 
gathered a very able team of ad- 
visers. And if he is duly appointed to 
administer the colossal allocation for 
urban renewal of 4 billion dollars 
(£1,400 million) great things may be 
done in the USA— including the pos- 
sible foundation of new towns to re- 
lieve metropolitan congestion and re- 
duce further suburban sprawl. The 
term “new towns”’ is not current in 
the United States and there is at pre- 
sent no equivalent concept. 


Ti REPORTS by the TCPA tour- 


The Segregationist Snag 

Both parties now support a really 
bold programme. But in a curious 
way the question of racial segregation 
obstructs the President’s plans. Under 


from a Correspondent 


Federal law any governmental com- 
munity development has to be ‘“‘inte- 
grated” ; colour segregation in Feder- 
al projects is unconstitutional. At the 
same time the use of the 4 billion dol- 
lars must be fairly distributed in all 
States which have passed their ap- 
propriate enabling legislation. The 
idea of Federally aided, completely 
integrated new communities is not 
yet acceptable in the South. And the 
appointment of Dr Weaver, a negro, 
to command the vast urban renewal 
programme was, of course, not too 
popular in some quarters. At the same 
time, the President is under some 
political obligation to bring a negro 
into his Cabinet. (The negro vote was 
an important factor in his narrow 
majority. ) 


Kennedy’s Dilemma 


The President thus finds himself in 
a difficult position. Southern Demo- 
crats may well oppose Dr Weaver’s 
appointment to Cabinet office. Mr 
Kennedy selected Dr Weaver because 
of his eminent qualifications. The 
Chairmen of the Committees of 
Banking and Currency in the two 
Houses are both themselves liberals 
but are unable to defy Southern 
Democratic sentiment—and without 
them the President cannot carry the 
essential legislation. It is probable 
that a solution will be found, but at 
the time of writing the outcome is in 
doubt. An obvious expedient would 
be for Mr Kennedy to appoint some 
other (non-negro) candidate to the 
new Cabinet post—but in doing so 
he could offend his non-white sup- 
porters. 

In the meantime Dr Weaver is hard 
at work with his powers and resources 
already available. He has received ex- 
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Dr Robert Weaver (in the chair) with members of the Town and Country Planning 
Association touring party in Washington. 


tremely important support on trans- 
portation policy and other vital mat- 
ters. 

But he can’t move in the direc- 
tion of new towns until new legisla- 
tion is drafted next year and he has 
obtained the goodwill of Congress. 
Present Federal legislation and much 
State legislation is already liberal 
enough to permit comprehensive 
community development on a plan- 
ned basis. And inside observers pre- 


* 


dict positive action within a couple 
of years. 

Another problem is the shortage of 
adequately trained and able plan- 
ners. There are twenty-two planning 
schools in the USA, of which a dozen 
are of high standing—each turning 
out twenty-five or thirty planners a 
year. But the Federal State and city 
governments need another 500 to 700 
a year for the next ten years to tackle 
their immense job. 


* 


Memorial to Sir Theodore Chambers 


On Saturday, 28 October 1961 at 
12 noon, Lord Balniel, mp, will unveil 
the Memorial in Welwyn Garden 
City to Sir Theodore Chambers, KBE, 
who was Chairman of Welwyn Gar- 
den City Ltd, the company that 
founded and developed the town. Sir 
Theodore was also a resident of 
Welwyn Garden City for over thirty 


years, and took throughout an active 
part in many aspects of its life. 

The Memorial, in white stone, 
stands at the end of Parkway opposite 
the Campus and will be surrounded 
by shrubs and flowers. It has been 
designed by Louis de Soissons, cvo, 
RA, FRIBA. The incised gilded letter- 
ing is the work of W. H. Sharpington. 
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NATIONAL PARKS FOR FRANCE 


After many years of deliberation it now seems certain that France 


will fall into line with most other western European countries by 


selting up national parks. Following enabling legislation passed in 


July 1960, six areas are at present being considered for designation. 


ost advanced of the proposals 
M is that for the National Park 
of Vanoise, in the Alps of 

Savoy, close to the National Park of 
Gran Paradiso which is situated just 
across the Italian border. Next in 
priority is the National Park of Mer- 
cantour, in the Alps of Provence, 
about forty miles from Nice, where 
there is already an area protected for 
its scientific and wildlife importance. 

In the centre of the country at the 
southern end of the Central Massif, a 
mountainous area to be known as the 
National Park of the Carroux is being 
considered, while farther south in the 
Pyrenees a National Park of Cau- 
terets is under examination. ‘The 
latter park will link with the Ordesa 
National Park over the border in 
Spain. 

The other two proposed parks are 
in the Mediterranean area, one com- 
prising the bulk of the island of Port- 
Cross, near Toulon, and the other 
taking in the central part of Corsica. 

In a land so closely settled as 
France, the national parks will in- 
evitably support some local popula- 
tion, but nevertheless the legislation 
of last year provides for a very restric- 
tive policy of land use—almost akin 
to that of the American parks. Any 
activities which are considered likely 
to interfere with the natural develop- 
ment of the flora or fauna, or which 
might alter the character of the parks 
may be forbidden absolutely. In 
addition to the obvious pursuits of 
hunting and fishing, this may well 


by JOHN FOSTER 


include mineral, industrial, and com- 
mercial development of any kind, and 
major hydro-electricity projects. 

Each park is likely to comprise 
three distinct parts. First will be the 
heartland—a scientific area in which 
nature will be permitted to take its 
course without human interference, 
and into which no traffic whatsoever 
will be allowed. Around this central 
core will be the main area of the park, 
which will be subject to such limita- 
tions of development and _ visitor- 
control as the particular circumstan- 
ces of each case warrant. In this area 
traffic will be permitted, subject to 
careful control. 

Finally—and this is a_special- 
ly interesting proposal—around the 
whole of each national park there will 
be a protective zone, designated as an 
additional shield to the integrity of 
the park proper. In this will be 
located the buildings required for 
administration and accommodation. 

The individual national parks will 
be established by decree as arrange- 
ments are completed with the inhabi- 
tants of each of the areas affected. 
This may well take some time for no 
doubt the proposals will raise many 
problems. 

However, it is encouraging that the 
possibility of national parks has been 
generally well received by the French 
people. Indeed, in the case of the pro- 
posed park in the Pyrenees there was 
a call locally for the establishment of a 
national park even before the legisla- 
tion was through the Assembly. 
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TOWARDS A PLAN FOR THE TUGELA 
BASIN. By E. Thorrington-Smith, Bsc, 
FRICS, MTPI. Provincial Town and Re- 
gional Planner. Published by the Town 
and Regional PlanningCommission, Natal, 
1960. 30s. 

When I first knew Thorrington- 
Smith, about twenty-five years ago, 
he was largely occupied in drawing 
extremely attractive illustrations for 
regional planning reports in this 
country. Life being what it is, I sus- 
pect that he has had no opportunity 
to draw a line of any of the many ad- 
mirable illustrations with which this 
book is filled. But it is perfectly clear 
that his long experience in preparing 
clear, relevant, and attractive draw- 
ings has had a strong influence. One 
can only hope that this handsome and 
ambitious volume will lead to more 
direct results than the comparable 
activities here between the wars. 

The book is extremely well written, 
the descriptive parts of it being dis- 
tinguished by crisp, clear English, 
and it is well primed with statistical 
data. But the most interesting and 
novel aspect of it from the technical 
book production point of view is that 
it is really two books in one, bound 
side by side with each other, the first 
one containing the written material 
and incidental illustrations, the se- 
cond devoted to the main illustra- 
tions. One can therefore read the book 
and turn to the relevant illustrations 
without any physical inconvenience. 
My only doubt about this excellent 
device is whether the binding will 
stand up to the strain imposed on it. 
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This report explicitly marks a rela. 
tively early stage in the prepara. 
tion of planning proposals for the 
Tugela Basin, and is largely devoted 
to very general economic and geo. 
graphical considerations. So far as 
land use planning is concerned it 
deals principally with the selection of 
sites for future industrial settlements. 
and an elaborate system of sieve maps 
is called in aid to assist in this process, 
The factors used in this sieving pro- 
cess are: remoteness from services, 
steepness, cost of servicing, and water 
supply. 

There is a note of modesty through- 
out, sometimes indeed, misplaced. For 
example on page 23 the author says, 
“The techniques of regional survey 
in undeveloped territories have not 
been so highly systematized as in more 
developed countries, so that each 
authority must devise the technical 
approach most suited to the region 
concerned.’ On page 237 it is said: 
**At this stage, broad planning con- 
clusions cannot usefully be made on 
the partial information available, and 
for the moment impatience to conjure 
up the regional plan must be curbed.” 
This is caution of the most commend- 
able kind, but one has qualms abouta 
process quite so thorough; is there not 
a danger that development may over- 
whelm the plan before it is prepared? 

It is altogether refreshing and en- 
couraging in these days, when British 
planning publications in the nature of 
surveys and proposals tend to be so 
crude and insufficient, to encounter a 
publication so full, technically com- 
petent, and beautifully produced. Too 
often one has cause to wonder 
whether South Africa has any hope or 
future. Here at least is a crumb of 
hope. L. B, KEEBLE 


OUR DEVELOPING WORLD. By L. 
Dudley Stamp. Faber and Faber. 215. 

In 1953, Dr Stamp published Our 
Undeveloped World, an account (orig- 
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inally in the form of lectures given 
to American undergraduates) of the 
problems facing us then, a time when 
the enormous pressures of population 
growth were just beginning to be 
understood and energetic action to 
increase the world’s food and raw 
material supplies was only in the pre- 
liminary planning stages. Dr Stamp 
was an optimist even then—given the 
means, he felt there was nothing im- 
possible in the task. His revised vo- 
lume, as the title shows, is an account 
of the extent of progress in the last few 
years, as well as a handlist of tasks yet 
before us. 

If much that the book contains 
seems very familiar, it is largely be- 
cause Stamp’s own writings, over the 
years, have helped to popularize the 
fundamental concepts of land use 
planning. His interests range from de- 
tailed investigations into new methods 
of soil conservation to “‘ideal” cli- 
matic conditions for work. 

Dr Stamp starts, as one must, from 
the accepted facts of population 
growth. In this context he repeats the 
familiar erroneous exposition of what 


T.R. Malthus taught. The essence of 


the Malthusian propositions, as they 


were developed in the later editions of 


the Essay on Population, is precisely the 
same point that we now like to stress: 
that there is nothing inevitable about 
the checks to population growth 
through war, famine, and pestilence, 
but that in more advanced communi- 
ties men learn to refrain from propa- 
gating themselves beyond the point 
where they can support themselves 
and their children at their customary 
level of comfort. If we are ever to 
catch up on the apparently everlast- 
ing problem of producing extra food 
for the human race it must be by a 
combination of heroic efforts to in- 


crease subsistence, and a process of 


social transformation in the under- 
developed countries whereby the 
will to postpone marriage and limit 
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families for the sake of living stan- 
dards will be created in societies 
where it does not now exist. Although 
Stamp briefly mentions these impor- 
tant relationships, there is evidence 
that he has not studied this topic as 
closely as he should do (for instance 
where he claims, as if it were proven, 
that the Welfare State has encouraged 
larger families amongst the lower 
income groups, and that the intelli- 
gentsia, on the other hand, in the 


same situation, limits its families 
more strictly). 
Although figures showing the 


world’s resources of potential agri- 
cultural land, in relation to what is 
actually being used, are somewhat 
confusing, there can be no doubt, on 
any showing, that there are hundreds 
of millions of acres still to be taken 
into cultivation. Similarly, it is clear 
enough that the differences in pro- 
ductivity per acre are still startling 

not only between the obvious ex- 
tremes of, say, India and Denmark, 
but even within Europe and, as we all 
know, between individual farmers on 
similar soils within the same county. 
The problem which faces us then is 
this: why, given the knowledge of 
better techniques, and the starving 
two-thirds of mankind, do we not see 
faster progress towards better farm- 
ing ? In India, in the eight years since 
Dr Stamp gave his lectures, agricul- 
tural productivity (per acre or per 
man-hour) has not risen at all. We still 
have enormous waste of food in the 
West, and waste of land in the East. 
Unfortunately, the author does not 
address himself to these basic socio- 
logical and political questions to a 
sufficient extent. One must read his 
account in conjunction with others 
which explain inequality and misery 
in terms of the social structures which 
create and perpetuate them. It is im- 
material whether one starts from The 
Waste Makers or circumstantial ac- 
counts of corruption and inefficiency 
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in Asian agricultural advisory ser- 
vices, or the ideological necessities 
which hamper the work of FAO, or 
religious susceptibilities which at 
once prevent the spread of birth con- 
trol and the adoption of animal hus- 
bandry. 

As Dr Stamp shows, the world is 
not really short of mineral resources 
(quite apart from the enormous pos- 
sibilities of synthetic materials and the 
production of energy from sources 
other than coal and oil). What we 
have to develop is a technique where- 
by we may ensure fairer shares of 
what is available. Leaving it to the 
free interplay of economic forces has 
only accentuated the inequality of the 
system. We have glimpses, in short 
notes towards the end of this book on 
such seminal works as Michael Rob- 
erts’ The Estate Man, that Dr Stamp’s 
thinking on these matters may in 
the past have foundered on the rocks 
of his own political convictions. 

But at least we should be grateful to 
him for providing us once more with 
an up-to-date vademecum of factual 
information from which we may draw 
our own conclusions. 

D. E. C, EVERSLEY 


HOUSING SINCE THE RENT ACT. By 
D. V. Donnison, Christine Cockburn, and 
T. Corlett. (No. 3 in Occasional Papers 
on Social Administration). The Codicote 
Press, Welwyn, Herts. tos. 6d. 

This booklet should be made com- 
pulsory reading for parliamentarians, 
councillors, and officials who concern 
themselves with housing matters, 
whether on a national or a local scale. 
The parliamentarian who made 
speeches inside or outside the House 
about the Government’s Rent Act is 
shown just how much—or how little 
—his diagnoses or predictions cor- 
responded to the facts. He can read 
the rebuke meted out by the authors 
that ‘“‘many of the claims advanced by 
both sides in the course of these de- 
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bates were little more than guess. 
work’, He can now replace those 
guesses by some factual information 
—still limited, it is true, but valuable 
—made available both by the authors 
and by the Government White Paper 
(Cmnd 1246) on “Rent Act 1957, 
Report of an Inquiry”’. 

The councillor, for his part, can 
view his local problems and adjust his 
local attitudes against the national 
background sketched in this booklet. 
For it is concerned not just with rents 
and repairs (as was Cmnd 1246), but 
with the distribution of housing 
among types of tenancy (owner- 
occupied, private rented unfurnished 
both controlled and uncontrolled, 
furnished letting, and council housing) 
and among types of tenant accord- 
ing to both types of household and 
occupation of heads of household. It 
gives information about why people 
move, how far they move, and the 
type of accommodation to which they 
move. It discerns the overall tenden- 
cies which are changing the housing 
situation today and producing fresh 
housing problems for tomorrow. 

Finally, the official can find in- 
struction too. The booklet provides 
statistical illustration for much that 
he knows already; like many similar 
social studies it proves the obvious. 
But, like them, it does much else be- 
sides and provides a salutary remind- 
er that people, whether landlords or 
tenants, do not behave as either 
economist or local government officer 
would specify. Landlords and tenants 
have not responded to the incentives 
of a free market. The complex re- 
pairs procedure designed to protect 
the tenant and to improve housing 
conditions has not worked, being too 
complicated for general application. 
Rents have gone up and houses have 
been decontrolled but neither accord- 
ing to the expected pattern nor the pre- 
dicted scale. So may the official profit 
by his reading. 
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The booklet has to be studied. It is 
well enough written but is packed so 
full of data. There are forty-six tables, 
most of them occupying a full page, in 
its 105 pages, and the text itself, in 
providing commentary on the tables, 
is inevitably thickly spotted with 
figures. Nevertheless the effort is 
worth while and the reader will be re- 
warded with an overall impression of 
the housing situation today which is 
far more informed than that which 
can be acquired in reading acres of 
print of the usual kind devoted to 
housing matters. 

The authors, and the Joseph 
Rowntree Memorial Trust which 
sponsored them, are to be congratu- 
lated on the publication and encour- 
aged to continue their study. For this 
booklet is the second interim report 
on a five-year research project which 
was begun in 1958 and aims to fill in 
some of the gaps in our knowledge of 
housing conditions in England. That 
there are great gaps all will agree who 
are Closely associated with housing. 
That it should be left to private re- 
search foundations to fill them is re- 
grettable in view of the Govern- 
ment’s preoccupation with the sub- 
ject. The authors say truly that 
“Government does not lack the 
means to carry out extensive search’’. 
But while they fail to do so we are 
dependent on such efforts as the pre- 
sent study and therefore withhold the 
criticism that we should otherwise 
have voiced that so many inferences 
should have been drawn from an in- 
quiry which was limited to 3,137 
households. Rs JA: 


PROBABLE CHANGES IN GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATION THAT WILL 
AFFECT PLANNING IN THE NEXT 
DECADE. 

At the 1960 annual conference of 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials Dean Donald C. Stone of 
the Graduate School of Public and 
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International Affairs delivered an ad. 
dress with the above title. 

The address has been reprinted 
and readers of Town AND Country 
PLANNING can obtain free copies from: 
Dean Donald C. Stone, Graduate 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 





Contributors 


ROBERT D. BEST, Chairman and Man- 
aging Director, Best & Lloyd Ltd, 
Smethwick; author of Brass Chandelier 
(biography of R. H. Best), and well- 
known figure in Midland educational 
world. 


J. H. KAHN, Medical Director, Child 
Guidance Clinic, Crawley New Town; 
Consultant in charge of Community 
Mental Health Service, County Bor- 
ough of West Ham. 


WYNDHAM THOMAS, Director, TCPA; 
Member of Borough Council of 
Hemel Hempstead. 


MIKE SULLIVAN, Welwyn Garden City 
reporter for Welwyn and Hatfield Ad- 
vertiser. 


R. C. C. BONIFACE, General Manager, 
Basildon Development Corporation. 


JOHN FOSTER, MTPI, ARIBA, ARICS, 
Planning Officer, Peak Park Planning 
Board. 


L. B. KEEBLE, MC, MSC, MA, FRICS, 
MTPI, Senior Lecturer in Town Plan- 
ning, University College, London; 
Member of Council, TCPA. 


D. E. CG. EVERSLEY, BSC(ECON), PHD, 
Senior Lecturer in Economic History, 
University of Birmingham. 


R. J. ALLERTON, FRICS, AMIMUNE, 
PPIHSG, Director of Housing, London 
County Council. 
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